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NE of the most delightful articles we have read for a 
long time is that in the Quarterly Review on the 
varieties of English speech. It deals with the 
“English Dialect Dictionary ” by Professor Wright ; 
but the reviewer carries his investigation far beyond 

the mere questioning of words and their derivations. He sees, as 
many of us have done for a long time, that the obliteration of 
dialect from our country districts is more of a misfortune 
than anything else. No doubt it is inevitable. Our system 
of appointing national schoolmasters is responsible for it 
to a large extent, as there is no guarantee whatever that 
the schoolmaster will belong to the district in which his school 
is situated; the probability, on the contrary, is that he will 
come from a considerable distance, and the result is that the 
pupils speak one language at the school and another at the 
fireside. Another agency that is operating against dialect is 
the increased facility for travelling. People get from one 
place to another, and it is rather characteristic of the peasant, 
especially when he is young, that he is a little ashamed of 
his landward speech. It is surprising how soon the young man 
or young woman from the country coming up to town learns the 
language of those with whom he or she associates. But the 
curious thing is that our social and literary method of pro- 
nouncing, and often of spelling, represents in many instances 
decadence, while the provincial form is a truer rendering. Nothing 
is commoner than to hear illiterate people say that they do not 
know this or that word which is used in dialect, when the word 
very frequently is spoken to-day exactly as Chaucer and the 
early masters of English literature wrote it 400 or 500 years ago. 
The superior people who glory in not understanding country 
speech are very often, without knowing it, proclaiming their own 
ignorance. A few of the examples given by this writer, familiar 
as they are, are worth quoting. For example, the lilac in 
dialect is called “laylock,” but that very nearly corresponds 
with the form “ lelacke ” found in Bacon's “‘ Essays.” When we 
are saying lilac, therefore, we are pronouncing a form borrowed 
from the Cockney, who says “the byby ” instead of ‘the baby.” 
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The dialect form of cowslip is ‘*cowslop.” It comes from the 
old English cu-sloppe, whereas cowslip goes back to the old 
English cu-slyppe. 

The following are a few Shakespearian word; that still are 
to be found in dialect: Ballow, bawcock, bisson, buck-basket, 
cater-cousins, chare, cock-shut time, day-woman (dairy woman), 
fettle, flaw (a gust or blast of wind), gallow (to scare), gleek, 
grize, inkle, kam, loggats, malkin, mazzard, mumbudzet, nine 
men’s morris, nook-shotten, orts, peat (a pet, darling), plash 
(a pool), princox, rack (a mass of clouds), rother, shog, 
sneap, sowl (to drag by the ears), sprag, stover, tang, 
trash (to lop), urchin (hedgehog), vare, yerk. It would be 
almost more interesting to go through the dictionary and make a 
list of Chaucerean words that have become obsolete as far as the 
intercourse of the rich and fashionable are concerned, but still 
are used by the poor in remote districts. It would be a 
revelation to many of those who sneer at uncouth fatois. Lven 
the richness of our dialect is unknown to them. The 
writer to whom we have referred gives some curious examples 
ofthis. There are in English dialect about 1,350 words meaning to 
give a person a thrashing, 1,300 meaning a fool, 1,050 meaning a 
slattern, and an almost innumerable quantity meaning to die and to 
get drunk. Another out-of-the-way fact is that there are no 
fewer than 120 names for the smallest pig of a litter. The green 
woodpecker figures under almost every letter of the alphabet. 
Among flowers the foxglove and the ox-eye daisy have the 
largest number of recorded names. Another point brought 
out by the reviewer is the strength and character of many 
words used in dialect. Some of those he has chosen are 
excellently representative. To bandy words, for instance, is 
to argie-bargie or argle-bargle. Easy-osie is a splendid equiva- 
lent and more of easy-going. Giff-gaff, used in the sense, 
*« giff-gaff makes good friends,” is a phrase so good that we wonder 
it is not more commonly used. It is also very old, as in one 
of Latimer’s sermons we read: ‘ Giffe gaffe was a good fellow, 
this gyffe yaffe led them clene from justice.” 

Many words compress a whole sentence into a couple otf 
svllables. For instance, ** waughy,” used in illness, nearly always, 
during convalescence, expressing the feebleness, shakiness and 
light-headedness after confinement to bed, also is equivalent to 
weak in body, especiilly when accompanied by a tendency to faint. 
An extremely tender and pretty dialect wordis ‘‘ yonderly,” as used 
in the sentence “‘ Then Nan lewkt at ma wia lewk Soa yonderly an 
sad.” Asa sentence which cannot well be reproduced in literary 
English the writer gives, ‘‘ Ae’s pinikin, palchy, and totelir, ae’s 
clicky and cloppy, an a kiddles and quaddles oal day.” A word 
worth noticing is a backfriend or a stepmother’s blessing, which 
is defined as a loose piece of skin at the base of the finger- 
nail. The blacksmith’s daughter is a padlock. Calf-lick is 
a tuft of hair growing on the human forehead which will not 
part or lie flat. Cat-lick, more often a lick and a promise, is 
hasty, indifferent washing. Calves’ tongue is said of a person 
who is, according to occasion, mild-spoken or harsh-spoken, 
like the tongue of a calf, smooth on one side and rough on 
the other. ‘lhe one-arm’d landlord is a pump; but when we 
come to phrases like this it is difficult to distinguish between 
them and slang pure and simple. ‘*Methody cream” for rum, 
“Street and Walker’s place”’ for out-of-work, and ‘a thank you, 
sir,” for a second-hand article of clothing, are the latter. Some 
sayings, however, carry the atmosphere of the country with them. 
** As fast as midge in a treacle pot,” ‘‘as happy as little pigs in 
new straw,” ‘“‘as hungry as a June crow,” ‘as lonely as a steg 
(gander) in sitting time,” “like a dumble-dory in a warming-pan,”’ 
‘‘like a hen on a hot girdle,” “like a toad under a harrow,” are 
thoroughly country phrases. ‘* To sweep up one’s own doorstep,” 
meaning to pay attention to one’s own fault, is touching on 
the region of the proverbial, into which a definite entry is made 
with such a phrase as ‘‘ What do you expect from a pig but a 
grunt?” ‘ More poke than pudding,” ‘ It’s easy holding down 
the latch when nobody pulls at the string” and “ Scalding your 
tongue in other folks’ broth’’—these are proverbial expressions 
of the rural swain. Anyone falling into this line of meditation 
and becoming alive to the richness of the dialect language 
cannot fail to regret its gradual passing away. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


(7's frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Beatrix 

Stanley and her daughter. Lady Beatrix is a daughter 
ot the late Marquess of Headfort, and her marriage to Captain. 
the Hon. George Frederick Stanley, a son of the Earl of Derby, 
took place in 1903. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers :f tuey would forward the corres»ond2zncez at once to iim. 
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EVER was the absurdity of red tape more con- 
spicuously exemplified than in the latest report of 
the Committee of Public Accounts. Were the money 
of an individual to be wasted as freely as that 
of the Government, he would soon be in a position to 

demand the passing of an Old Age Pension Act. Some of the 
actions of the Government sound almost as if those responsible 
for them were crazy. At East Bulford a sum of between 
£140,000 and £150,000 had been expended on erecting a mounted 
infantry school, which was closed on July 1st, 1g06. At Tid- 
worth £1,000,000 has been laid out in building barracks for 
eight infantry battalions, though only four are needed. Near 
Fermoy a sum of £35,000 was expended in 1905 and 1906 for 
the purchase of a site for barracks and for training mounted 
infantry; but the latter idea has been dropped, and the mansion 
and outbuildings are now accommodating a field company of 
Royal Engineers. The report says: “A change of policy has 
resulted in money being expended without the advantage which 
was anticipated accruing.” At Stobs £56,000 was spent in 
beginning the construction of a great training-ground, the idea of 
which has now been abandoned. These are striking examples 
of the manner in which the ratepayers’ money is disposed of. 





The capture and retention of Sir Harry Maclean is an event 
that does not seem quite to belong to our times. It would have 
been more befitting the age of chivalry and romance; but 
probably Sir Harry Maclean does not quite see the humorous 
side of it, for, in truth, he is in a singularly awkward position. 
Raisuli evidently meant that a large sum should be paid for his 
freedom ; but the announcement that Moorish troops are being 
sent to his deliverance must completely eradicate from the mind 
of the captor the idea of obtaining a large sum of money as the 
price of his release. The probability is that he will hold Maclean 
responsible for the course taken, and one cannot conjecture what 
he may or may not do to the prisoner, who is in his power. On 
the other hand, there is much to be said in favour of a martial 
attempt to force Raisuli to give up his prize. If order and 
discipline are to be restored, it will not be by tamely submitting 
to the requirements of a brigand, but by enforcing upon him the 
ordinary rules of civilised conduct. 





We have lost one of the best, most impressive and, withal, 
most truthful of our interpreters of British landscape, especially 
of those bolder beauties which we associate particularly with 
the scenery of the Highlands, by the death of Mr. David 
Farquharson, A.R.A., which occurred recently at Birnam in 
Perthshire. He is, of course, to be distinguished from the other 
Associate of the Academy bearing the same surname, Mr. Joseph 
Farquharson. The deceased painter’s treatment was of a bold 
impressionist kind, which commended itself perhaps rather more 
to the trained artist than to the layman of ordinary appreciation ; 
but the splendid qualities of Mr. Farquharson’s landscapes have 
been gaining more and more recognition from the general public. 
His forte lay in the rendering of the mist effects which 
often veil, while they suggest, the glories of the Scottish 
mountains. He always saw Nature beautifully, and has helped 
many another to see it similarly, by his inspiration. 





During her lifetime Mrs. Oliphant scarcely received, at 
the hands of great critics, the attention she deserved, and we 
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are glad to see that steps are being taken to erect a. memorial 
to her in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. Owing to the needs 
of her family, she was obliged to use her pen much more freely, 
in the later years of her life, than was conducive to good 
writing ; still, everything. she did, even her history of English 
literature, had some kind of merit. This book, unsatisfactory 
as it was in many respects,, was. at: least clear both in its 
style and in its arrangement. Her biography of Edward Irving 
is a model of its kind, and, perhaps, of all her works, is the one 
most likely to secure a permanent place in English literature. 
The fact that among the committee entrusted with the task of 
planning a suitable memorial are such excellent judges of 
literature as Mr. Frederick Greenwood, Professor Masson, Mr. 
George Meredith and Mr. Barrie, while great politicians like 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Haldane are working with them, would 
show that she is not unacceptable to “ the fit, though few.” 





An attempt to swim the Channel has come to be an event 
that is expected every summer, and the latest effort of the kind 
was made on Monday by Mr. J. Wolffe. Like every other 
attempt of the kind, it ended in failure. Mr. Wolffe got on very 
well until about seven o’clock in the morning, when it was noticed 
that he was in difficulties. It was evident to the onlookers that 
something was wrong with his left leg, as he ceased making any 
use of it inswimming. Soon after he had to give up altogether, 
having been in the water eight hours and twenty-three minutes, 
and having covered about twenty-two miles. He had strained a 
tendon of the left leg, and was compelled to return to Dover. 
The repeated failures of this kind make us feel sceptical about the 
feat ever having been accomplished. In old days reporting and 
timing were not done with the thoroughness and accuracy of 
to-day ; hence it may well be thought that no man ever yet swam 
from shore to shore of the English Channel. 


A WOODLAND: BOUQUET. 


Not for you the rank and fashion 
Of the hollyhock and rose, 
But the twining reckless passion 
Of the wildest flower that grows, 
Tor the love you twined about me, clasping tendrils where you chose! 


Not the spoil of any border, 
Not the wealth of garden-beds, 
Where the asters stand in order 
Primly nodding queenly heads, 
But the riot of wild flowers where the .breezy upland spreads ! 


Creamy elder from the coppice, 
Briar-roses wet with dew, 
And a bunch of scarlet poppies 
And a sheaf of cornflowers blue, 
Bound about with golden grasses; these, my woodland love, for you! 


WILT, H. OGILVIE. 





The trouble which was expected has at length fallen upon 
the owners of motor-buses and other electrical apparatus for traffic 
in London. It has long been known that the rivalry between 
tubes, railways and omnibuses to secure the patronage of the 
public has caused fares to fall below the remunerative point. As 
a consequence one important company has had to pull down its 
shutters altogether, and the others find it very difficult to make 
even ashow of paying dividends. The position of the directors is 
embarrassing. They have on one side a public wanting to be 
carried cheaply, and on the other a body of shareholders naturally 
anxious for some return on the capital they have invested. An 
endeavour is being made to solve the difficulty by combination, 
and a meeting has been called for the purpose. No doubt a very 
slight addition to the fares as they stand just now would make all 
the difference between profitable and unprofitable business, and 
would not be greatly felt by the town-travelling public. 





In the world of pedigree livestock an agitation is going 
on in favour of the appointment of new judges. Those who 
complain assert that the present judges were nearly all appointed 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, and that in the meantime the type 
of animal most in vogue has undergone many changes. The 
breeder of to-day has before him a very different ideal from that 
wh._h was cherished a generation or two ago. They say, there- 
fore, that younger men ought to be chosen for the purpose of 
judging stock, men who are more in touch with the requirements 
of the day. This sounds very plausible, but is not quite so true 
as it looks. It is a good rule that the judge should be a man 
who_has bred livestock himself, but who also has ceased to 
exhibit. 


The question can easily be answered in a very practical 
manner. Do the judges in reality adhere to old fashions or do 
they not? We think the reply must be in the negative. It is 
certain that in all breeds of animals a great advance has beeu 
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made during the time that is well within the memory of living men. 
This has taken place under the eye of the judges complained of. 
If we take Shire horses, shorthorn cattle, sheep or pigs, we find 
that in every case very great improvements have been effected. 
This in itself would go far to refute the allegations of those 
who seek for a change. It is quite true that the decision at one 
show is verv frequently upset by the decision at another show ; 
but as long as individuals are called upon to do the judging this 
must inevitably be the case. One man will support what he 
calls quality and another carry his love of the useful perhaps a 
little too far. 


A case is reported from Scotland that ought to check the 
tendency of those collectors who seem to think that they are 
above the law. ‘Two gentlemen, one a major in the Army, were 
brought before the Sheriff for taking two eggs of the great skua 
and four of the Richardson skua on the island of Hascosay. 
They were fined £6 at Lerwick. The eggs were declared 
forfeit, and ordered to be sent to the Edinburgh Museum and 
Christ’s Hospital. Of course, both of these are very rare birds 
indeed, and would soon become extinct altogether if so called 
natural history collectors were allowed to plunder their eggs. 
Both species are protected by the Shetland Council Order, and 
Hascosay is vigilantly “ watched” by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. 


The rain has once more interfered to an extraordinary extent 
with cricket. In the early part of the week scarcely a game 
was played without interruption, and the brief mastery that the 
bat was beginning to gain over the ball ended with the return of 
rain. The most astonishing score, which proved an exception to 
the general rule, was that made by Worcestershire in their match 
against Hampshire, when they succeeded in making 522 runs for 
eight wickets on Monday, 152 of these being to the credit of Mr. 
H. Kk. Foster. Nottinghamshire also did well against Gloucester- 
shire, but the rest of the tale was one of improving bowlers’ 
averages. We have now come within measurable distance of 
the end of the season, and probably the general verdict will be 
that it has been one of the most unsatisfactory and least 
interesting on record. The play for the County Championship, 
for instance, has been, to a great extent, a matter of chance, as 
the wickets have changed in character nearly every time they 
were played on. Hence, it will be less instructive than usual to 
compare the performances of the different teams. 

A suggestion has been made this week in a contemporary 
that a photographic actinometer might be utilised to decide 
whether the light is or is not sufficiently bad to justify the 
umpires in stopping a match before the time arranged tor drawing 
stumps. It certainly sounds feasible, and on grounds in the 
centre of largely populated districts should be of the greatest 
value in deciding one of the most delicate problems that the 
umpires have to deal with. Each man’s power of vision in a 
poor light differs so much that room is often left for differences 
of opinion. The captain of the batting side naturally must 
guard against the possibility cf losing good bats, for the darkness 
tells more heavily against the men in than against the fielding 
side; yet he would be glad to be relieved of the responsibility 
of lodging an appeal which may be disallowed, when the fate of 
some important match is hanging in the balance. 

Two weeks’ fishing in Dorsetshire have been chiefly 
remarkable for the decided preference shown by the trout for the 
Wickham’s Fancy. Olives and tiny “ curses” were hatching out 
in droves, but with the exception of one or two, at a tiny Red 
Quill and The Governor, the fish only rose boldly at the fancy 
fly. This particular pattern was very heavily hackled and tied on 
No. 1 and No. o hooks. The rise lasted on most days from 
eleven to two o'clock, and even after the hottest day there was 
hardly any in the evening. The success of the Wickham this 
season has been somewhat unusual all over the South Country 
streams and reservoirs, both with rainbows and fario. It is 
difficult to see what its golden body represents, but there is no 
doubt that tinsel adds attractiveness to most flies, and it may be 
that it gives the idea of the air bubbles clinging to the body of the 
natural insect. 


We consider ourselves fully justified in grumbling at the 
weather with which the summer has favoured us, but there are 
parts of Continental Europe where the prevalence and continuance 
of snowy conditions has caused far more serious inconveniences. 
Now that the close season for the chamois is over, and English- 
men are beginning to go out to the mountains of Germany and 
Austria for the stalking, we begin to get news of troubles that the 
snow has caused in those regions, where all life is so much 
controlled by the snow in its coming and going. The population 
is chiefly a pastoral one during the summer months, feeding sheep 
and cattle very high up on the mountains, making their hay at 
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great heights and sending it down the mountains sliding on a long 
wire. This year the snow has lasted on an unusually long time, 
and the date of haymaking must be very dubious, whereas the 
demand on last year’s hay has been unusually heavy. 


Another principal occupation of the people of the Tyrol is 
timber-cutting. This is a summer work, and the timber felled 
then is left lying in the woods and taken down in winter by 
horse-sleighs. Sometimes, when the snow is very heavy, they 
cannot even find the timber, or at least cannot extricate it, and 
that again is likely to have been the case this last winter., As 
for the chamois themselves, probably no one will be able to say 
how they have fared for some time to come, for they betake 
themselves to the sheltering woods and do not, as a rule, come 
out on to the open mountains until the people have finished their 
pastoral work referred to above. In the woods the creatures 
might be comparatively safe from the snow, but now and again 
it happens that the avalanches come down and sweep with them 
in a common ruin the forests and all that they hold. Some of 
the villagers have suffered in a more direct way than that 
indicated above by their inability to get food and pasture owing 
to the depth of snow. 


The experience of the past ought to incline us to be very 
careful about turning out foreign creatures in new surroundings ; 
but the experiment continues to be rather an attractive one. 
Several woodland owners have lately turned out some of the 
American grey squirrels, which are delightful little creatures with 
their soft grey coats and large eyes. They are found, however, 
to hunt out our native squirrel, being a larger and stronger species, 
and to be even worse egg-suckers and robbers of birds’ nests 
than the English squirrel. Altogether the American is getting 
such a bad character that, having turned him out at some cost, 
people are now beginning to try to shoot him down. He is just 
as destructive to young woodlands as the native little red squirrel. 


SUMMER SONG. 
Away we'll fly, my chum and I, 
Where the silver river glitters, 
While the sun sits high in the cloudless sky, 
And the bird in the leafage twitters. 


Yor ’tis most sweet in the noon-day heat 
‘To laugh and play the fool, 

And swim and dive in ihe water live, 
A thousand leagues from school. 

And nude and white in the wild bird’s sight 
We'll strike far up the stream, 

While the water-voles dive into their holes 
And the fishes dart and gleam. 


And so for an hour, in the drowsy Stour 
We'll bathe, and when we’ve done 

We'll out and dry in the bright sun’s eye, 
And race the banks for fun. 


And then we’ll sleep where the grass grows deep, 
Or dreamily nod and doze, 
And gently rest till the sun sinks West 
And the winking daisies close. 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


In the few days of unusually warm weather with which we 
were favoured in the early spring, it was noticed from many parts 
of England that snakes—adders, ringed snakes and slow-worms— 
all were in far more than theiraverage numbers. ‘lhe continuous 
cold and wet we have gone through since are, of course, only 
too fresh in the minds of all. Naturally, during that damp 
and wintry interval the snakes, creatures that love warmth and 
sunshine, have hardly been seen at all. But now that the 
weather, at the critical moment for the hay, has turned to its 
summer phase again, and there is sunshine and comparative 
warmth, still the snakes are absent. ‘That, at least, is the result 
of the observation of the present writer, living, and constantly 
out of doors, in a part of the country which is generally rather 
“snaky.” What has happened to the creatures we saw so 
numerously about Easter? It is absurd to suppose that they 
have died off; and this later sunshine should have aroused again 
their dormant energy. ‘To be sure, there is far more herbage now 
to conceal them than when we saw them so frequently. 





At Lindfield in Sussex there is an example of what may 
be termed municipal trading, which seems to act most excellently 
for the relief of the rates. The parish council is making a 
business of breeding swans, and they find no difficulty in disposing 
of the cygnets to owners of ornamental waters at Ios. each, thus 
realising a large profit. Of course, it is not every parish council 
which has at its disposal a piece of water suited for the purpose, 
but the example of Lindfield may be cf interest to those which 
have. 
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THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


O record is extant of 

a summer so utterly 
disappointing as 

this has been to the 
agriculturist. The 

spring opened ina late, but most 
promising manner, thca came 
the rain, keeping the crops in 
a perpetual deliige, so that they 
shot up as grass does on the 
water-meadows, and, hoping 
against hope, farming people 
cherished the idea that after 
the longest day the weather 
would take a turn for the 
better. This did not happen 
to be the case, yet it will be 
remembered that the second 
week in July was exquisitely 
summer-like. The sun cane 
out and was accompanied by 
gentle drying winds that had 
the most beneficial effects upon 
crops of all kinds, and it looked 
as though the situation were 
about to be savel. But, as 
we have already said, the 
season has been one fertile of 
gloomy disappointment. Just 
when the farmer was_ sur- 
veying with satisfaction — his 
great fields of wheat and 
barley, which day by day had 
been improving under the 
altered conditions, one of 
the most terrible  thunder- 
storms experienced during this 
very thundery year broke over 
a great part of the country. 


J. Leadbeater 


Htudsaq & Kearns 


Perhaps it was most severe in the Home Counties; but records 
of damage have come in from a great many distant parts of 


the country. In 


Gloucestershire, for 


instance, the storm 


was terrific, and in the single town of Cheltenham four houses 





J: Leadbeater. 


A CLOUD BURST 


WITH LIGHTNING FLASH 


TWO FLASHES 


OF EQUAL MAGNITUDE ON ONE PLATE. 
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were struck in as many diflerent quarters, and an inch of rain 


fell in 


half-an - bour. 


visited by a thunder - bolt. 
paper reports that a missive of this kind struck a bank of the 


IN BACKGROUND. 
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Cheltenham is one of many _ places 


is stated in one of the news- 


flooded Chelt, causing it to 
sweep overa garden. At Bath 
2‘69in. of rain fell in the course 
of about three hours. Oxlord- 
shire also received the brunt of 
the storm,a vast quantity of rain 
falling in an extremely short 
time. Indeed, travelling up 
the West as far as Liverpool, 
we come upon no county that 
entirely escaped. The effect 
on the corn crops is most 
disastrous. We have to re- 
member that the straw 1s this 
year both uncommonly long 
and also very feeble, owing to 
its having been to a 
extent nourished on moisture. 
One can see that by the effect 
produced on it by sunshine, 
which has burnt, without pro- 
perly browning, the tips of the 
corn stalks, as it has burnt the 
leaves on the trees, inducing 
them to fall prematurely, 
The disastrous effect of rain 
on straw of this kind is that it 
causes it tobe laid, and itis much 
to be feared that it will never 
again be able to rise. This is 
the spectacle that thousands of 
farmers are contemplating now. 
Should the season continue to 
be wet, we doubt if the corn will 
ever ripen at all, and even if it 
should ripen, the difficulty and 
expense of cutting will be very 
greatlyenhanced. Many records 
are extant of Jate harvests. In 
1816 the corn was not brought 
in till November in many parts 
of the country, and in 1889, 
we think it was—but we are 
speaking from memory on-a 
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great many farms the corn was ever led at all, but the fowls were 
turned down to eat it. It is a relief to turn to the esthetic 
aspect of athunder-storm. A black cloud with a tinge of sulphur 
in its colour comes up and spreads ominously over the landscape. 
Then the flash of lightning is the most exquisite piece of fireworks 
that can possibly be seen. Its endurance is so brief that one wonders 
how it can be photographed at all. The duration of a lightning 
flash is less than the 1,oooth part of a second. It is caused 
by the clouds being charged with atmospheric electricity. 
As soon as the tension becomes sufficiently great a discharge 
takes place between the clouds and the earth, or between two 
clouds charged with electricity of opposite kinds. Lightning is 
always the same in its nature; but, as our photographs would 
prove, if there were any dispute upon the matter, it takes many 
different forms, sometimes appearing to the eye as forked, some- 
times as sheet and sometimes as ribbon lightning. 

In addition to these there is a form known as summer 
lightning, and, in popular parlance, it is not infrequently called 
wild fire. This may be due to one of two causes. Wild fire is 
occasionally merely lightning seen at a distance so great that the 
crash is inaudible. But the beautiful illumination called summer 
lightning is most frequently only sheet lightning of very slight 
intensity. There is, of course, very good reason for the fear 
of lightning, as it will destroy almost any non - conducting 
obstacle in its path. At the same time, as far as we know, 
the death it inflicts appears to be nearly painless. The 
authority most frequently quoted for this is Professor 
Tyndall, who on one occasion received a_ violent dis- 
charge from a battery of Leyden jars. He was rendered 
unconscious, but he said afterwards that the violent shock 
brought with it no sensation of pain. The present writer is in 
a position to corroborate this statement, as on one occasion he 
received a shock that rendered him unconscious. At the time 
he was in a gig with a driver, who was also rendered unconscious, 
while the horse itself was killed. No pain whatever was 
experienced. ‘The lightning was so close that it drove the horse 


back on its haunches, killing it on the spot; but, curiously / 


MINUTE FLASHES OF 


FORKED 


LIGHTNING. Copyright. 
enough, the two occupants of the vehicle escaped unhurt. As 
there is very great interest taken in the art of taking lightning 
photography, we have asked our contributor, Mr. Newman 
Flower, to describe the modus operandi of Mr. Leadbeater. He 
tells us that the photography of lightning is a pure gamble, 
in which an unlimited supply of plates and patience is 
required. No cap or shutter can be used with the camera, 
which must be focussed on the spot where the lightning 
is appearing and the rest left to chance. If sheet lightning is 
playing—and sheet lightning is only the reflection of flashes in 
the distance—the plates become speedily fogged, and the novice 
wili waste dozens of plates before he is able to secure even the 
trace of a flash. A peculiarity about photographing lightning, 
which not infrequently happens, and which is only noticed when 
the plates are developed, is the conversion of the negative into a 
positive by the intensity of the lightning flash. When this 
happens the prints will reveal a black flash, blacker than the sky 
against which it was taken, and the novice will probably be 
under the impression that he has a most extraordinary 
photograph. 

Mr. Leadbeater, whose photographs are reproduced here, 
has spent many years in taking lightning in aii parts of the 
world, and has been luckier than most men, for he possesses a 
picture which is unique, and shows a cloud bursting. This 
photograph was secured of a storm by a remarkable accident. 
He was out on the roof of his house during one of the heaviest 
storms that ever passed over the North of England. It was 2.30 
in the morning, and he was busily engaged in photographing some 
particularly fine flashes ; but out of nearly six dozen plates only 
two bore any traces of lightning when he developed them later. 
Butone of these was well worth the trouble and the wetting he had 
undergone, for he found that in photographing the flash a cloud 
lad burst between the flash and the camera, and he had uncon- 
sciously taken it. This cloud flooded Thrybergh Hall, one of the 
oldest castles in the country, and this is the only occasion on which 
a cloud-burst has been photographed by anyone. Lightning 
photographs as rare as this, of course, are only to be obtained by 
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chance, and it was chance and chance only that enabled an amateur 

to photograph a building being struck by lightning. Such an 

occarrence,- however, took place on May 3rd, 1897, when a 

heavy thunder-storm passed over Paris. A young photo- 

grapher was endeavouring to snap some of the flashes with 

his quarter-plate, and in doing so secured a picture at the 

identical moment that a flash struck the Eiffel Tower. So 

perfect was the photograph that the lift laden with passengers 

was seen in the act of descending. The flash struck the highest 

point of the tower, which, being built of steel, formed a splendid 

conductor and drew the electric fluid into the ground, without 
injuring any of those upon the building. 

In photographing lightning the first thing to be done is to 

F judge the distance the flashes are away, and the speed at which 

the storm is travelling. This can only be done by observa- 

tion after the photographer has taken up his position at some 

spot from which he gets a clear view of ‘the heavens, 

on the roof of a house for preference. Any camera can be used 

provided it has been well waterproofed to keep out the 

moisture, and the best lens is an ordinary rectilinear used with 

ordinary plates. It will now be necessary to judge the speed 

at which the storm is travelling, which can be done by watching 

several successive flashes and the apparent distance between 

them. The photographer will be greatly assisted in this by 

noting the distance of tke flashes, which can be done on the 

calculation that a lapse of 5sec. between the thunder and the 

lightning represents a mile. The novice will find he 1s much 

more successful if he has his focussing done in the daytime. When 

the weather is working up for a storm which will probably 

@ break during the night the camera should be taken on to the 

roof and focussed on an object a mile distant, and _ its 

position so marked that it can be replaced exactly true in the 

darkness. Thus, when the storm begins, the photographer 

can take up his position and be ready to commence 

operations after he has reckoned the speed of the storm and 

knows where the next flash is likely to appear. But even 
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with these precautions there is every probability that be will 
expend several dozen plates or more, and achieve nothing at all, 
unless it is the tail end of a flash in the corner of the plate. 
Another risk he runs is from sheet lightning. At the moment 
when he thinks he has secured a good flash, sheet lightning 
will render his attempt abortive by fogging his plate. To 
show how necessary every precaution is, it may be said 
that some time ago two experts from London endeavoured to 
rival Mr. Leadbeater during a heavy storm in which some particu- 
larly fine forked lightning was playing. They secured good 
positions and began operations directly the storm broke, and from 
beginning to end they exposed just over 200 plates between them. 
Certain that they would have some good results to show for 
their trouble, they developed their plates next day, only to find 
that not a single one bore any trace of lightning upon it, 
while large numbers were hopelessly fogged. In the meantime 
Mr. Leadbeater had secured several good pictures, though he 
had expended but few plates. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the best results will be 
obtained if the plates are backed. Then, aided by a plentiful 
supply of patience and care, anyone with a tolerable knowledge 
of photography can secure a collection of lightning pictures 
which are of interest if only because they prove that no two 
flashes are alike. 


CORNISH VILLAGE CHILDREN. 


N our village praise can go no higher than to say, as | have 
heard it: “A quiet maid she is—quiet as a duck; and 
clane! claneas amber! One that don’t look to go to doors 
all hours of the day, but would so soon set in the house tidy.” 
Or, as the same old woman said of a small boy she was 

befriending, “A better buoy watter never wetted. Put him to 
church er chapel er wheere I mind to I can, and he do sit an’ 
never turn his head from one side to another.” We have one 
small girl in our Sunday school who has long ago given up trying 
to reach this ideal. Her spirits are boundless, and one ot her 
favourite amusements is to hold a handkerchief before her face and 
squeeze her various features through the holes in it. Though she 
is an affectionate and lovable child, she is strangely unamenable 
to persuasion. But a few Sundays ago there was a decided 
improvement in Amelia’s conduct, and as we were leaving | 
remarked on this to her father, who is a fine man and one of the 
principal helpers in the school. ‘Time for her to be good,” he 
answered, with a pleased smile. ‘* Last week was the fifth Sunday 
runnin’ that she’ve had her hidin’ for misbehaviour so soon as eve! 


J. Leadbeater. FLASH COVERING MILES. Copyright. she got inside our door home.” Since then I have looked on Amelia 
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with more respect. The pluck which could keep up steam 
under her father’s eye to the bitter end ought certainly to carry 
her through greater ordeals when she gets older. 

Here and there one comes across people who not only adopt 
a severe tone towards the children’s failings, but, from a lack of 
humour, suppress any outlet for their imagination. Some time 
ago, when visiting the cottage of a girl in my Sunday school 
class, a stranger was introduced with the remark that she was 
«a wonderful Scripture scholar—could ‘teil a text to fit most 
anything you like to name.” As I turned to the old lady herself 
she modestly accepted the praise, and continued : ‘ Yes, miss, 
only yesterday afternoon I had a little maid in to set with me 
for a bit o’ company like. I do live all to myself, with nobody 
to spake to, and I do let her come in and play a bit while in my 
kitchen. ‘This little maid got two dolls with her, and she said to 
me, ‘Mrs, Johnstone, this here doll es the Jill baby, and this 
here doll es the nurse ob ’en. I d’ give the nurse twelve siillin’ 
a week for feedin’ and tendin’ of the cheeld.’ I looked ’pon her, 
and | said, * Maary, fer shaame! ’Tes the little foxes that do spoil 
the vines,’ | said. ‘You hab’n got no nurse, ner no baaby, ner 
two shillin’ to your naame—let alone twelve. "Tes lies,’ I said; 
‘ted’n no play what you're tellin’ of. ’Tes the little foxes that 
do spoil the vines,’ I said. ‘An’ if you d’ tell lies like that 
now when you're but eight, what'll you be when you're twenty ?’ 
| said.” My thoughts were so occupied in considering poor 
Mary’s feelings that | fear this long tirade did not meet with the 
snub it deserved. I am sure, however, that Mrs. Johnstone 
thought her apt quotation was not half appreciated. 

But Mrs. Johnstone is a very extreme case, and, in my 
experience, a very ‘un-Cornish”’ one, too; for, after all, what 
strikes me continually about our people is their gift of imagina- 
tion. As | write, I think of a refreshing contrast in another 
home, where the youngest member of the family, a small girl 
with a quaint face and quaintér sayings, is given full scope for 
all her little plans. The mother shows some old pots on the top 
shelf of the little back kitchen. ‘That’s Nelly’s jam,” she 
explains. ‘ Whether ‘twill ever be eaten or no I can’t say. She 
seem like as if she must make somethin’ of her own. End of 
last blackberry season she went off in the bushes without sayin’ 
a word. She light a stick fire, if you please, out there by herself, 
and put two old tin cans full of nothin’ but backberries and water 


A BOOK OF 


ERHAPS it is yet too early to form a final judgment 
upon the position which the late Mrs. Craigie’s work 
holds in English literature. Her career was so brief, 
and in some respects so pitiful, that a shadow of death 
still hangs like an aureole over her fame. Miss Zoé 

Procter has, nevertheless, collected material that will, at least, 
serve the purpose of enabling us to see at a glance what 
were the opinions and convictions of Mrs. Craigie on the great 
questions that affect the human race. Her book, Life and To- 
morrow : Selections from the Works of John Oliver Hobbes (Unwin), is 
a collection of pieces culled from the books and articles of the 
novelist, arranged according to the subject. The first five 
sections are more or less connected with matters affecting the 
sexes. They are about love, men and women, friendship, 
marriage, youth and age. ‘The other topics dealt with are 
human nature, life, sentiment, ideas, art and artists, country 
life and so forth. We may say at once that the first three 
chapters are of the nature of that essay on ‘ Snakes: in 
Ireland” which began, * There are no snakes in Ireland.” The 
only conclusion of importance that one can gather from Mrs. 
Craigie’s remarks on country life is that it bored her excessively. 
Of course, she did not put it quite as boldly as that. Here is the 
bald statement turned in her fine English : 

Oh those long days in the country—days of anxiety without distraction, 
of patient waiting for letters—no matter from whom—which never come— 
days of trivial necessary tasks impossible to shirk, yet so wearisome in their 
accomplishment, days when life can promise neither love, nor youth, nor even 
deat!—when the world seems a migtity grind-mill where slaves eternally toil 
without rest and without hire. 

It was a noticeable feature of the work of Mrs. Craigie that she 
seemed to pay no attention whatever to natural phenomena. 
Ot course, we hear in her novels that the sun was shining and 
the skies were storming; but those exquisite descriptions of 
Nature which abound in all the greatest imaginative works were 
entirely absent from hers. If she saw a splendour in the grass, 
a glory in the flower, she never made copy of it. Indeed, her 
hours of loneliness, and we understand that they were by no means 
lew, seemed to have been devoted far more to introspection than 
to observation. We can imagine her absorbed so deeply in her 
introspective thoughts as she went about as to make her blind to 
all that was going on around her. ‘The life of bird and insect, 
the glories of dawn and sunset, the winding river, the majestic 
hill, the fertile plain and the desolate moor seem not to have 
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on to boii. She was so proud as Punch when ’twas finished, 
and now there ’tis pon the shelf. There’s more than an inch of 
soot ‘pon the top, and whether ’twill ever be eaten or. no I can’t 
say. But there ’tis!” I wondered what Mrs. Johnstone would 
have done with that jam. 

I do not know where she learned it, hut Nelly is one of the 
few remaining who will still drop a curtsy to the “ gentry” 
when they pass. You will think us quite out of the world here, 
but I can assure you that we have our share of proper independ- 
ence, and I am told that most of the people about would vote 
with the Radicals at election-time. But the strongest bit of real 
Tory sentiment I have heard came from a farmer’s wife, who 
had not long returned to settle among us from the United States 
(of all places from which to import Tory sentiment). Her little 
girl had been complaining because the new house was so much 
smaller than their old one. She was told, in reply, to be 
thankful that mother had so few rooms to keep clean. This view 
of the case seemed to strike her; and next day, as she drove past 
our house, seated beside her mother in the market trap, she 
observed, thoughtfully, ** What a lot of work Miss Symons must 
have to do to keep that house clean.” ‘Miss Symons don’t do 
it; ‘tis done for her,” explained her mother. ‘You see, Miss 
Symons is gentry, and that’s quite different.” Winnie pondered 
a moment, and then naturally wanted to know: ‘‘ What is gentry, 
mother?” But though the question was many times repeated 
before they reached their destination, the fountain of knowledge 
was sealed for the time, and she was only told, “ That’s enough ; 
sit in your place. Bea good girl, and ask no more questions.” 
On their way home, however, they called to see an aunt of 
Winnie’s who was in service, and as they sat talking in the 
gentleman's kitchen the bell rang and the aunt immediately left 
the room. ‘Winnie, come here,’ said her mother. ‘ You 
asked me back along what gentry was. Now, you listen to me. 
The beil rang, and Auntie Jane had to go. That’s gentry.” 
“First thing when we got home,” said her mother, in telling 
me about it afterwards, ‘‘ Winnie ran up to her father and 
called out, ‘Dad, I’ve found out what gentry is: the bell 
rang, and Auntie Jane had to go. That's gentry.’” That 
mother felt the value of object-iessons, and I think you will 
agree with me that many more lucid explanations might have 
been less effective. M. L. E. Symons. 
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excited any admiration in her mind. To blame her for that 
would be as superfluous and unnecessary as it would be to 
blame the person who was colour-blind for not admiring the 
blue of the speedwell. In regard to the opinions she held 
there is one thing to be said in general and several in parti- 
cular. ‘The general observation is that which applies to all 
ex cathedva utterances. They do not commend themselves much 
to the intelligent reader. Take such a sentence as the following: 
“The great thing is to love, not to be loved”; or, ‘* The young 
of both sexes often take the still happiness of being loved for love 
itself.” It would not be quite true to say that these are not 
faithful utterances. What we complain of is that they are too 
absolute. The human heart and mind are full of vaviety. Life itself 
resembles a game of chess, of which it has been said that, despite 
the millions that have been played, one is never like any other 
that bas gone before. Could we question the mighty nations of 
the dead, it would be found that the life of each individual was a 
thing of itself, and ran its little course upon its own lines. 
Therefore we say that these generalisations are much _ too 
absolute. Indeed, it is doubtful if any advantage is gained by 
drawing so strict a line of difference between men and women. 
Alter all, the male nature and the feminine merge into one 
another. 

It was this habit of delivering herself with so much abso- 
luteness on every kind of topic that inclined many readers to 
argue with Mrs. Craigie. We take another section, that headed 
‘‘Criticism.” She does, indeed, say beautifully : 





To write divinely—either of hell or Olympus, of enchantresses or 
wives, of love or of deaih, of life or of sorrow, we must be able to say 
with Phemius, the minstrel: ‘‘ I am self-taught, but God has put into my 
heart all kinds of songs” 
but for the rest of it she scarcely goes to the root of the matter. 
{ndeed, it would have required more than two pages and a-half, 
or more than the entire book, to have laid bare even the 
rudiments of the art of criticism, and the editor of this work 
would, perhaps, have done better to have omitted it altogether. 
On society, Mrs. Craigie, as might be expected, makes some 
very piquant observations. That subject, at least, she knew 
thoroughly, and it is curious to note that the result is the 
repetition in a more querulous tone of Thackeray’s vacatas 
vanitatun : 

Why waste one’s time hearing ten times a day, in ten different drawing- 
rooms, the same jargon, the same empty, feverish talk, the same phrases— 
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repeated till they lose all significance——the same juligments, with nothing 
spontaneous, nothing natural, nothing genuine to relieve the artificiality. 

Nothing less than a shock to their supposed refinement can make some 
people live at all. They are like smooth, panting animals at a cattle show— 


almost dead from excess of well being ! 


Perhaps the most far-reaching of the observations she makes 
is this: ‘*to flirt with spirit one must be either too young to think 
or too wise to trust one’s self to think.” Very neat, too, is her 
description of etiquette as that “card-board goddess of peace,” 
and here is a passage touched with the scorn that was a well- 
developed characteristic of Mrs. Craigie’s mind: 


Vulgarity, like beauty, is distributed by the gods without prejudice ; it 
has nothing to do with one’s birth, Besides, what is vulgarity but the 
unrestrained exhibition of too common human failings? When we call 
persons vulgar, we mean that they are commonplace in an artless and 
energetic way. 

In politics it was to be expected that one who was so devout an 
admirer of Lord Beaconsfield should write with a certain amount 
of cynicism, as she does when laying down as an axiom that 

Political reputations are made by saying what you think, and they are 
kept by saying what you don’t think ! 

Some of her statements look very exaggerated when torn out of 
their context and put forward as categorical statements. Take 
the following as an example: 


The men who struggle for the public good die either in battle or from 


overwork, while the sharks, adventurers, and drones share in the results of 


victory without having to pay for it, whether in blood or by labour. 


A cold-blooded critic examining this must come to the conclusion 
that it means that the men who struggle for the public good die 
young, while the adventurers succeed. Lut is this so? Lord 
Beaconsfield did not die in battle or from overwork; Mr. 
Gladstone lived to a good old age, so did Mr. Bright. Even Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman cannot now be called young, nor 
could Lord Salisbury during his years in power have been so 
described. These were all victorious, and the battle and the 
overwork were stimulants rather than causes of disease, so that 
the sweeping statement will not stand examination. Again : 


[hose in this country who try to improve matters are called faddists 
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PROTECTION OF THE LEssER TERN, 

HIS season, I am thankful to say, the colony of lesser terns which 

I mentioned last year as being slowly decreasing on account of 

egg collections, is in quite a thriving condition, owing to the 

protection afforded it. Every day during the past five weeks a 

watcher has been constan:ly on the outlook, and has been ably 

assisted in his work by the village constable, who relieved him 

from time to time. As early as 2.30 a.m. one of the two was on the scene, 
and the nesting-ground was closely watched until nightfall, so that the colony 
has had a very prosperous nesting season. On July 13th I found a great 
many birds with young already hatched, but quite half the number are still 
brooding on eggs. One nest we found containing two eggs, one of which 
was of a pale blue colour, without spots, and was very similar to that of a 
starling, only rather larger. Unlike the common tern, which for the most 
part nest among the bent and sand-dunes, the lesser species never seem to 
choose the latter sites, but nest along the sand just above high-water mark, and 
one little colony lay their eggs in a stretch of shingle about rooyds. from 
the sea, There was an unusually high tide about a fortnight ago, which, I fear, 
de-troyed several nests; but the lesser terns have been seen carrying their eggs 
up the sand when these have been threatened by the tide. This year the 
terns arrived very irregularly. For some time there were only a single pair 
of lesser terns at the nesting-grounds, and the common terns also arrived in 
batches; but the latter birds were nesting quite a long time before the lesser 
terns commenced to lay, which was not before June. The consequence is that 
whereas the young of the common species are in some cases about ready to 
fly, the lesser tern’s chicks are, for the most part, only a few days old, and it 
is doubtful whether those birds which are now only sitting on eggs will be 
able to rear their young before the migration South, for apparently the birds 
ieave at a set time—about the middle of August—whether the young are 
ready to accompany them or not. Although at the time of my visit to the 
colony there was only a slight breeze, yet in a very short time the eggs of the 
lesser tern were half covered with thin sand, so that one would think the 
owners might have difficulty in finding their nests again; but as these are 
not nests in the real sense of the word, but merely depressions scraped in the 
sand, the terns have only to scrape out the half-buried eggs and resume the 
duties of incubation. One egg I saw laid on the sand without even a hollow 
to receive it, and as it felt suspiciously light it was conjectured that it was 
unfertile ; but by the footmarks in the vicinity it appeared that the owner 
was of a different opinion. As a result of the strict protection of the lesser 
terns the adjoining colony of common terns have also benefited greatly, and 
this season ther2 are, I should say, at least 10,000 of the species at the 
nesting-ground, as in the course of a walk straight across the ground the 
watcher counted no fewer than 180 nests. It seems to be the case that when 
the eggs in the same nests are all of uiffzrent colours, the young bitds also 
differ when hatched ; that is to say, a light-coloured egg would hatch outa 
light-coloured bird, and similarly a dark egg a dark bird. Among the 
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and ‘*cranks,” or they are accused of working for self-interest. A imartyrcom 
nowadays would be called an advertisement. 

To this the plain man will reply again that there are a great 
many faddists and cranks in ‘this world, and that no small 
number work exclusively for the purposes of self-advertisement, 
which is, in fact, a dominant vice of the age in which we 
live. In regard to England one curious statement is that 
‘Englishmen and Turks take no interest at all in the 
souls of women.” This seems rather a strong statement about 
a race which has produced more celebrated intellectual women 
than any other in the world. It is what a late critic would have 
called an expression of ‘‘ yearnlessness” on the part of Mrs. 
Craigie. There are many things said in this book which we do 
not profess to understand. For example, ‘‘ whatever one 
siys of life must be insincere, because life itself is insincere, but 
death is sincere.” This is the sort of passage that requires a 
commentary. On the difficult question of religion she, of course, 
wrote as a Roman Catholic. From her own point of view the 
following is beautifully said, and reminds us of the meditations 
of some of the early fathers: 


Tue immortal spirit can find no permanent content in pleasures that 
Must pass, no permanent despair in griefs that are also transient although their 
flignt be slower. Jov is a swallow: woe, an eagle, but both have wings. 
fue soul that is hid with God may watch these birds and wanderers whirling, 
drifting, darting round the ever-fixed Rock of Christ’s Church—away from 
which there is indeed no salvation either in time or in eternity. 


Mrs. Craigie had a great horror of atheism and, like the late 
Lord Tennyson, thought that it religion were taken away from 
some people they would not care to live at all. She says in her 
own extreme and emphatic manner : 


If there were not another world, I would tear myself into shreds for the 
very first disappointment I met with in this. I could not tear it—the 
humiliation I mean, Nor the thought of death either. I would leap, of my 
own free will, into the depths of misery. I would say ‘‘ Not at your time, 
O Nemesis, but at my time. You shall not call me at your pleasure; you 
shall not hunt about for me, entice me into traps baited with happiness, fin:! 
me, put me to slow torture, pour me out at your will, No: I come myself. 
Tear! curse! burn! wound! but I first shall have bruised my own flesh, 
cursed my own life, seared my own heart, spread out my own soul, like a torn 
rag, on your pitch-fork,” 


Lari, 


common terns a colony of black-headed gulls have this year established 
themselves, and at times one, giving way to temptation, will swoop down on 
a tern’s nest and, carrying off one of the eggs, will suck it on the wing and 
drop the empty shell. Should, however, there be a youug bird in the shell 
he will noi eat it, but will drop it in disgust, All the time a fearful outcry is 
heard from the terns, the whole colony working themselves into a frenzy of 
excitement; but the thief pays little or no attention to this, and flies off 
pursued by the terns. 
ARE PYTARMIGAN AFFECTED BY THE WEATHER? 

Yesterday (July 14th) we had the first reilly hot day of the season, 
and during a_ visit to the ptarmigan’s nesting-grounds I was. strack 
by the peculiar behaviour of the birds. There was little or no 
sun, but even at a height of over 3,00o0ft. the air was very oppressive. 
Scarcely a breath of wind was there, and a thermometer in the shade 
registered 7odeg., a temperature very rarely indeed experienced on these 
heights. Every now and again a white mist would roll slowly up the 
valley, gradually surrounding us with a thin, grey vapour, to be soon dispelled 
again, however, by the heat. During the whole course of a seven or eight 
hours’ walk in a district where ptarmigan are very abundant, we did not, until 
the last few minutes, flush a single bird. At one period, when the mist was 
half covering the hill, a good many ptarmigan could be dimly made out at 
no great distance; but when the spot was reached, instead of flying off, the 
birds ran quickly and noiselessly away. The three birds we flushed just as 
we were leaving the nesting-grounds were most unwilling to take wing and 
lightel about 3oyds. off. When flushed a second time they again flew only 
a very short distance, and alighting on some rocks peered at us intently. As 
the birds had no nest, in the ordinary course of things they would have 
flown right out of sight; but the heaviness of the atmosphere seemed to have 
a drowsy effect on them. I have been on the hills in sunshine, rain and 
wind, but never previously to yesterday have seen ptarmigan much 
affected by the weather. This season has been for them the most 
disastrous for many years. Firstly, practically all the nests were 
destroyed by the June snowstorm, and on the hill visited yesterday 
it was found that almost every bird which laid a second clutch had had her 
eggs purloined by the common gull, or possibly the hoodie. The number of 
sucked eggs lying about was extraordinary—some of them had been stolen 
only a very few days before—and we did not see a single young bird. On the 
Cairngorms recently in one day we saw seventy or eighty ptarmigan all packed, 
showing that they had given up the idea of second nestings, and I fear that the 
higher-nesting dotterel will not iay again now. Altogether this season I have 
seen but two broods of young ptarmigan, and, strange to say, the healthiest- 
looking lot were met with on the summit plateau of Braeriach, at a height of 
4,100!t. This was on July gth, and on the 6th there had been a heavy storm of 
snow on the plateau, with fresh cornices of snow quite 8ft. in depth hanging 
over the precipices. The only explanation for the ptarmigan being there is, 
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I think, that owing to the fine day, the mother bird had brought them up 
from the lower reaches of the hill. They were, although only about the size 
of larks, fairly strong on the wing, and although I was between them and the 
precipice, they mo.tly all flew over my head and disappeared over the edge. 
However, they must have ligh'ed on the rocks not far from the top, as by the 
time I had reached the edge they were nowhere to be seen. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE TWELFTH. 
On the lower grounds young grouse have this year done very well, 


and are now strong on the wing and very healthy in appearance. Some of 
the coveys are, it is true, rather small, but the birds are very well grown for 
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the time of year. This state of matters holds good up to the 2,o00Mt. line, 
but above this there is quite a different story to tell. Here I should say 
three-quarters of the birds have no young at ail, and are going in packs or 
pairs. Others which did succeed in hatching out have only two or three 
young ones to care for. One would think these would have been second 
broods after the snow and sleet of early June; but seemingly few of the 
birds laid again, and I have seen no small young, although as late as July rst 
a hen was still sitting hard on eggs which hatched out a few days later on. 
The sporting season ought, notwithstanding, to be a fairly good one, as 
there are a large stock of old birds left on the moors from last year which 
are in quite a healthy condition. SETON P. Gorpon, 


ROBINS AT THE NEST. 


HAD been taking much interest in 
the robins in the garden. On 
April 11th—the spring was some- 
what tardy—I had noticed in the 
early morning on a low bough of 
a lime tree a hen robin quivering its 
wings like a young bird. ‘The moment 
after its mate flew beside it and fed it. 
The birds were tame, accustomed to 
come to the hand. On my producing a 
walnut and breaking it up into small 
crumbs, the cock bird flew on to my 
fingers and hastily swallowed a few 
morsels himself. He then filled his beak 
to regale his broody helpless spouse. 
Robins do not care for much nut-crumb 
in the springtime; dainty caterpillars 
and full-bodied spiders are much more 
to their taste. But it is different when 
there is the question of providing meals 
for another. Food not good enough for 
himself the cock robin thought admirable 
for his mate. In future this hen bird 
got nothing but nut for her breakfast, 
while her husband kept all the live food 
for himself. It was far easier and more 
expeditious for him to come to my hand 
for beakfuls of nut than togo prying,up ——-B. Butler. 
and down and in and out, for the tiny 
things that crawl and fly. Such is selfish bird nature. On this 
April morning, her breakfast finished, the hen made a short 
slanting flight off her perch on to a bold projecting rockery stone, 
and then with a couple of hops disappeared beneath its shadow. 
I walked up quietly, but off flew the bird with a “trit trit” of alarm 
when [ was 3yds. away. Going nearer I discovered the nest 
snugly and cosily placed all ready for the eggs that had not yet 
been laid. I just looked at the nest, but did not touch it. The 
robins, tame as they were, objected to my even knowing where 
their nest was, and deserted. It was long before I was sure of 
the exact site of their new home, so cunningly was it placed. 

I was wanting some photographs of robins at the nest, but 
the above experience was not promising of successful photography 
without concealment. I was afraid also of losing the confidence 
of the tame robins in the garden, so I determined to try an 
experiment on outsiders. Was it possible to win the confidence 
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of untamed robins when they were at their shyest during the 
nesting season? This was the question I had to find an answer 
to. Beyond the garden stretches a belt of young trees, most of 
them out of their teens, of pines, limes and beeches. ‘These, 
with an enclosing hedge, defined the upper limit of a rich hillside 
meadow. On the path under these trees early in May I 
frequently saw a pair of robins picking up food for their young. 
Their nest was placed under the dark shaded roots of an old oak 
tree on which the young plantation rested. The position was a 
difficult one for photography. I decided to wait for their second 
nest. In the middle of June I discovered it and its four tiny baby 
robins. The old birds were not pleased by my discovery, and 
would not come to the nest even when I was a dozen yards away. 
They had built this time on the ground among coarse grass and 
cow-parsley, where the deep shadow of a low-branched pine 
tree shielded their home from the sun. For a week | 
walked close up to the nest without 
touching it, three or four times a day, 
just to get the old birds accustomed 
to me. After three days I left an old 
packing-case on the grass, conveniently 
placed and sloping to serve as a stand 
for a half-plate camera. The lower 
edge of the box was 4ft. from the nest. 
On this box I began to sprinkle nut- 
crumbs, and was pleased to find the old 
birds making use of them to feed their 
young. I now left the camera for an 
hour or two each day on the box near 
the nest, and finally taking a book I 
sat down beside the box and the nest 
to read. After half-an-hour’s waiting, 
during which the parent birds heaped 
all sorts of reproachful abuse on my 
patient head, the youngsters were 
almost starved for want of food. The 
mother bird, who had several times 
come very near the nest, suddenly 
dropped down to her youngsters with 
a bunch of caterpillars and daddy-long- 
legs in her beak, fed a couple of her 
chicks, and was away again almost 
instantaneously. After this first suc- 
cessful venture both birds soon began 
Copyright to feed their young, taking little 
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notice of the almost motionless silent figure 
sitting on the wrass a few feet from the nest. 

I now tried to expose a plate, but it was 
not easy to get both youngsters and old bird in 
a satisfactory attitude, and the parent birds 
were very quick in their movements. The 
light under the trees was feeble, and plates 
exposed for 1-20sec. were much under-exposed. 
On the other band, young and old birds showed 
movement on the negatives. It was necessary 
to get better light and give quicker exposures. 
The next morning, with the aid of a rope and a 
friend, | swung and fastened on one side the 
bough that gave most shade. I also fixed a 
mirror in position te flash some sunlight on to 
the nest. Everything promised well. There 
was little time to lose, as the young birds 
looked almost fledged. 

On June 28th and 29th I secured the 
illustradions to this article. Even by using the 
mirzor the light was not very good on the nest, 
and | had to stop down the camera lens to {8 
to secure some depth of definition. I decided - 
to try my luck with exposures of 1-30sec. B. Butler. 
There is a moment when a redbreast at the 
nest keeps sull. It is when she has just disposed of the food 
in ber beak down the rapacious throat of one of her offspring. 
Then she cocks her head slightly on one side and surveys her 
progeny with a critical eye, waiting for what will surely come. 
And it does come in the form of excrement enclosed in a thin 
gelatinous bladder tough enough to allow the old bird to take it 
off in ber beak without defilement. This scene, with the waiting 
attitude of the hen robin, is well portrayed in the first illustration. 
At this moment of pause it would be possible to make even a 
half-second exposure ; but one never knows when head and beak 
will dart down, and all but the last fed youngster are often 
bawling with tremulous beaks. After but little success with 
several spoiled plates, I hit on a way of getting more satisfactory 
photographs. I placed a tiny dish of walnut shell full of nut- 
crumbs on the grass near the nest. This is clearly seen in the 
third illustration, just under the beak of the cock robin, who seems 
to be counting the mouths to feed before filling them withnut. The 
old birds were not slow in discovering the little larder, and the 
youngsters got more nut than they cared for. Just after the old 
bird had filled each throat in turn with nut, I noticed one of the 
youngsters, alter his father had flown away, spit up a rather 
large nut-crumb on to the edge of the nest. ‘The cock biid, on 
next returning, noticed this tell-tale crumb, and, with a flick of 
its tail, suggesting corporal punishment for naughty children 
who will not eat what is given them, promptly pushed the 
rejected morsel of nut far down the gaping throat of the 
recalcitrant youngster. This moment is represented in the last 
illustration. 

On June 2gth, the day the young birdies left the nest, the 
old birds had got so used to me that | held the mirror with my 
left hand within a foot of the nest. I finally tried for a photo- 
graph showing hand and mirtor within 6in. of the nest while the 
youngsters were being fed. The suniight was feeble and fitful, 
and I set the shutter at 1-15sec. Unfortunately, I had to wait 
about 20min. before | got a chance of a good photograph. At 
last the psychological moment came. The hen bird posed still 
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near the hand holding the mirror. I squeezed the bulb; but, 
alas! the spring of the shutter had grown tired and refused to 
draw the biind completely down, and the plate was fogged. It 
was 4 p.m., and the youngsters hopped out of the nest one by 
one into the long grass. I let them go their way, while I went 
mine to the developing-room. 

For a week after leaving the nest young robins are very shy ; 
but boldness develops with the wing feathers, and they will soon 
hop about the garden walks quite unconcernedly, and take little 
notice of you, even though you approach very near. Now is the 
time to tame them. Nut-crumbs or cake-crumbs will do, but 
meal-worms are much better. Flick crumbs or worms towards 
the robin and he will soon pick them up. After a few days’ feediny 
some young birds will grow surprisingly tame. I have had 
young robins—little brown-speckled fellows—that would fly up 
to my hand and arm and on to my shoulder a fortnight after they 
had left the nest. Far easier is it, and more effective, to tame 
these young birds in the summer than to wait for the cold. of 
winter, when the birds, though more bungry, have had more 
experience, and are not so confiding in those who would be their 
friends. It is real, if quiet, pleasure to watch day by day in 
August and September the gradual change of speckled feathers 
to red on the breast of the perky little bird that flies so confidently 
on to one’s hand or shoulder. 3ERNARD BUTLER. 


A RUN OF SEA-TROVT. 


HIE almost ceaseless downpour cf two days has filled the river nearly 
bank high ; and this morning the peat-coloured waters are tossing 
in the long, shallow rapid, and breaking against the Luttresses of 
the old grey bridge. During the long summer drought the sea- 
trout of the bay, ten miles from here, have feared to ascend 
the stream above the point where the fresh watcr first merges 

with the sait tide They have travelied with each flow up to the pool above 
tidal water, to return with the ebb, foiled in their purpose of reaching the 
upper lengths that wind among the bogs and 
heather. But to-day there is nothing to 
impede the adventurous migrants. <A foot 
of swirling brown water covers the whole 
stretch of the dreaded shallow, where, in dry 
weather, it is dangerous for a salmon or salmon- 
trout to show itself; and for sixteen miles up 
the river there is not a fall that cannot be 
jumped by a normally active fish. This is the 
very nick of time for the sea-trout angler, who, 
in jubilant mood, surveys the replenished river 
as he fils up his cast of two tinsel-bodied flies. 
There was a day when fishermen pursued the 
white trout with double-handed salmon rods, a 
coarse cast and big flies. Nowadays, the artist 
wields I1ft. of lithe split cane, anc selects a 
fairly fine cast, mounted with medium-sized 
trout flies. I have even seen the small black 
gnat used with success among the wary sewin, 
the sea-trout of Wales. In this heavy water, 
however, the angler chooses a rather bigger 
fly and a stouter cast, for there is the chance 
that he may hook a roving salmon. At the 
moment of casting there is a swirl in the 
middle of the pool, and in a second. the 
tail fly drops inside the rings on the 
waier, A pluck! Happy augury of fortune ; 
the fish was at least interested in the 
lure, though, after a pull at the feathers, 
he ejected the fly from his mouth, = This 
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blowing out a bait is very curious, Presently, the light-hearted fisherman 
reaches a famous double run, where brown rocks project from the river, and 
sea-trout love to hover and lurk in the tastness of ledges and deep holes. By 
the sunken tree stem is a calm eddy, where a few leaves and sticks are circling. 
The fly is directed into the right spot, allowe 1 to sink, and then drawn slowly 


in little jerks towards the bank. Instantly there isa “rug,” a peculiar ting 


of the line against the rings of the rod, a heivy strain, a beautiful curve of 


the split cane, a screech from the reel, and the first fish of the day is hooked 
In the anxious, exciting moments that fol ow, the fisherman thrills with 
joy and fear. Will the sea-trout leap and break free? Will he dasb for the 
snags that bristle near the sunken trunk, and foul the line? Or will he dart 
for the broken, seething water, and put a still heavier strain upon the cast ? 
These reflections flash through the brain of the grimly-intent man with the 
rod as he winds in line, with his eyes fixed upon the water and his heart 
beating a tattoo. The leap is almost inevitable. Up goes the fish, a glitter- 
ing bar of silver, fully a yard high in the air, and away he speeds up the 
stream, the reel singing meanwhile, and the rod bending to the curve of a 
sickle. Then comes the much-dreaded tactic of a determined and wild sea-trout 
—that steady, dogged effort to eject the hook, while the fish stands still and 
shakes his head from side to side. But a little slackening of the line deceives 
the fish, He imagines he has freed 
himself from the hook, and off he 
flashes down stream. More intense 
is his indignation when he_ finds 
himself again restrained, Tor a 
second time he leaps, and falls back 
into the water with a noisy splash. 
And yet the good steel holds, and 
the gut cast bears the severe strain, 
until the beaten fish begins to roll, 
and the angler’s eyes glisten as he 
thrusts the lig landing-net into the 
water. One more splash for liberty, 
and the gleaming sea-trout drops into 
the net and is lifted ashore. He is 
fresh run, clean from the salt water, 
and, at a guess, about 3Ib. in weight. 
No fish that swims is so wild, 
so sportive and so valiant as the 
sea-trout. He is more adventurous 
and a bolder explorer than the 
intrepid salmon; a most nimble 
leaper, a powerful fig! ter and a joy 
to look upon in his silver armour. 
When the tributaries pour Gown 
their flood, the salmon-trout will 
travel on and on until he reaches the 
higher waters of the smaller rills. 
Kk stless, invincibly nomadic, nothing 
will stay him except a high and 
heavy cascade. But in his passion 
for exploring, he will attempt the 
impossible, and hurl himself again 
and again into the foam of a water- 
fall roft. high, to fail back gasping 
into the pool, angry and undaunted. 
It is the travelliny sea-thout that 
becomes the prey of the fisherman. 
Fresh from the sea, full of the joy of 
life, unwary in his exuberance, the 
salmon -trout esp'es a_ glittering, 
gaudy object in the water, Whether 
the fish seizes it in mistake for fry, 
or gulps at the lure from sheer 
curiosity, none can tell with certainty. 
It is enough for the sportsman that 
feathers and si.ver tinsel attract this 
excellent and plucky wanderer from 
the salt water. When the flood 
subsides and the river regains its 
clearness and tranquillity, the sea- 
trout sobers down, and develops into 
a creature of discretion and resource. 
He is no longer reckless in his joy, 
but inclined to scan the angler’s 
bait with caution. During the heat 
of the day, when the sun glares on 
the crystal water of the pool, the 
white trout lies still and sluggish 
under the ledges of rock in the 
deeps, or beneath overhanging banks. 
At such times night is his period of 
activity, and only alter daik does he 
exhibit his venturesome qualities and 
glide forth from his harbour to sport 
and leap, and perchance to creep 
across the shallow to a higher pool. 
The sea-tront is an autumn fish; 
his migrations may begin in June, but 
in most of the rivers that he haunts the big runs are expected in August, 
September and October. In the West of Eng'and the salmon-trout goes by 
the name of the ‘* peal,” in Wales he is the ‘*sewin,” and in Ireland the ‘* white 
trout.” Windy, cool days, when the river is well flushed with rain water, 
prove the most successful in sea-trout-fishing. So muc. depends upon the 
amount of rainfall, that three or fours years may pass without yielding one good 
spell of sea-trou'ing weather. But under the proper conditions, there is 
no kind of angling so alluring as that of fly-fishing for salmon-trout. 
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There are melancholy rumours that sea-trout are growing scarcer in the 
rivers of the United Kingdom, yet, now and again, a red-letter season is 
recorded, and the fish s:em to be as plentiful as of old. 

WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


THE FOREST PAGEANT. 


N they went, deeper and deeper into the forest, till 
they came to the witch’s house!” How many 
times have we fcllowed to such adventure! The 
plot thickens with each step we push among the 
brushwood, and we know that could we but find 

ourselves in the middle of the forest, there must lie such 

enchantments, such mysteries, as would admit us once and for 
all into the ijlusive land of Fairies. But hunt as we will, there 
is always some place still deeper where we can never penetrate. 

We moderns are the heritors of a splendid array of myth and 

fairy and god. More than our share has fallen tous. From the 
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cradle our woods are peopled for us, and ever fresh armies march 
up from the gloom or the sunshine, a harlequinade of ill-assorted 
beings, brought from every land and mingled only for our 
pleasure. ‘They come from the South, the North or the East. 
Knights hang their painted shields on the bushes, and either 
dragons or were-wolves may lurk in the gloomy hollows. 


Nymphs dance from the glades,a Dryad peeping from every 
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tree, and we know for certain that in the next valley crowd a 
company of fauns. Ghouls and Genie I am spared, for these 
phantoms of Sheherazade seem to need a paraphernalia ot 
thick-ply carpet, marble and mosaic, and do not fit in the 
cool green landscape of our woods. Gnomes we fear and 
trolls; they live in dangerous companies deep in the quiet 
hills, where they hope to be safe from Thor's fierce 
hammer. Is it these evil child-stealers or the gentler tree- 
spirit whom we must never offend by pilfering the moss from 
tree or stone ? 

“Don’t pick the moss,” said the nurses, ‘or the fairies will 
be angry.” And we feared to touch the little green cushions, 
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however temptingly they were spiked over with blossoms, like 
slender red-topped pins. 

The bluebell forest conceals fairies of a lighter fancy—little 
girls with ballet skirts and butterfly wings—but the windflowers 
must be the little people themselves, caught too quickly for 
flight, and trembling in dainty poise lest the disguise be 
discovered. In our modern, careless fashion, we will turn every- 
thing to its fairy side without awe. Pan, now so fashionable, 
pipes in our garden bushes ; we paint the oxeye, half flower and 
half beast, put a clapper in the harebell, and seat a talking cater- 
pillar, with cap and hookah, on a toadstool. In spite of the 
present cry of decadence, our nerves must be stronger than those 
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of our forefathers. Not so freely would they have peopled even 
a London park with flowers that talked, crows that hoarded 
and trees with evil witch-claws. No place would have seemed 
safe for the poor wight whose business took him abroad on 
St. John’s Eve. To him the goblin under the enarled tree 
root was a thing to tremble at, and a walk through the woods 
might at any turn bring him face to face with such a 
Felon Sow as she of Rokeby. The witch who lived in that snug 
little cottage was a terror, and unless he got at her first to prick 
the power out of her with a drop of blood, she could change him 
in a moment to one of the forest trees that hid her retreat from 
all but the too curious. There he must stand and obey the 
seasons, bearing green leaves 
and acorns to feed the hogs of 
the forest (perhaps Bladud’s) 
and losing all perforce in a 
shower of autumnal brown. 
So waits Fradubio beside his 
love, and bleeds red drops 
if his twigs are broken, till 
in years to come ‘ Time 
and suffised Fates” unbind 
him. 

Sometimes it is the witch 
who is the tree, self transformed 
for safety from some stronger 
magician : 


Then she became a duck, 
A duck all on the stream, 
And he became a water-dog, 
And fetched her back again! 


There seems no end to the 
cleverness of the changes in 
the chase, but the tree shape 
is fairly safe. An elder bush 
with its semi-poisonous scent, 
sweet and repellent, makes a 
likely hiding-place for a witch. 
It was to an elder bush the 
witch turned when she _ had 
thwarted that nameless King 
whose ambition was to be 
King of All England. She 
promised the wish on condition 
of his success in trial, and gave 
him seven long steps to see’ 
over the top of the hill on 
which he trespassed near her 
dwelling. It was an easy trial, 
but as he topped the hill she 
raised a mound before him and 
he stiffened into stone with his 
army behind him. She grows 
beside them an eldern tree, and 
you can distinguish her from 
the harmless bushes growing 
near by the sticking in of a 
knife. The ugly witch is not 
the only person to meddle in 
trees. Sit a while by the old 
thorn hedge, thick with blos- 
som, that once fenced the edge 
of the wood; so old and rugged 
has it grown, so careless of its 
former purpose, that now it 
makes but an irregular row 
beside the shallow grass-grown 
ditch, and the cattle freely 
pass between the gnarled grey 
trunks. We call them may 
trees, hawthorns or white- 
thorns — quite an array of 
names—and the rustic adds 
another and speaks of the 
hawsie trees. By any name 
Copyright it is an unlucky flower to bring 
into the house, and, like the 
blackthorn, its beautiful sprays must be left in the porch. If 
you will watch long enough near the old trees you will see 
Vivien wandering by, most beautiful of British witches, with 
Merlin after her. She seems to be looking for a likely tree, and 
when it is found Merlin will be locked in for ever, ali his sinews 
turned to fibre. 

Once I think I was near the magic middle of the forest; 
and such is the tragic blindness of the modern that I almost 
passed it by unwitting. I had pushed for more than a mile 
through varied undergrowths. Sometimes half-curled groves 
of bracken promised soon to hide every inch of ground, and 
the huge, smooth temple pillars of beech rose solemnly from 
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among them, the thin green ceiling filtering the light to clear 
twilight, like that of an intensely green ice cave. The hill-slope 
was topped with firs, proud, exclusive Northerners, with nothing 
growing below to hide their firm red stems. The only life 
tolerated among them is the moss that grows to plump cushions 
on the fallen pine needles—too humble an intrusion to rouse 
resentment. In the straight regiment of trunks each one was 
noble enough to be cut for the mast of a Viking ship, and to bend 
before the storms of wild seas when the explorers set out to 
anticipate Columbus in the Far West. They ranged staidly in 
a vista of perpendicular lines till they shut out all but a few thin 
slips of the blue sky. Winds whispered in their mysterious tops, 
telling strange stories of the North and the sea, like gentler 
Vanir, such as grew visible at Odin’s word, each whispering 
gust a jolly rustic Van. Again I came to beech trees; but here 
they were mixed with holly and oak, and the brambles luxuriated 
to the choking of all lesser shrubs. Bluebells turned the shaded 
nooks to a lurid twilight with their queer dark blue, that repels 
the lighter greens of contemporary spring. <A little stream 
wound a varied course between high gravel banks, where, the 
trickling of endless rainstorms had washed the soil from the trees’ 
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roots, and exposed all their weird underground contortions. The 
trunks leant at every angle of approaching ruin, for had not they 
built their foundations on the sand? ‘lhe stream was higher 
than its wont, and quite a tiny turmoil of brown-frothed water 
swept the low leaning tree branches, and bustled over spoilt 
forget-me-nots. 

I followed the stream till I came to a larger pool, and there 
sat among the convenient tree roots to look about me. It was 
now that I nearly lost the whole wonder of the place, for I 
looked long at the tree boles, the flowers and the brown pool, 
where sticks and débris of the miniature flood twirled round and 
round, before I grasped that here was something unusual. The 
stream came rushing to the pool and never flowed out again! 
A horse-shoe of high bank blocked the end. The waters ran in, 
twirled in slow circles, and that was all. Where did it run to so 
quickly, sucking down what struggling life in its whirlpool, 
through the clay and gravel of the basin to what caverns in the 
chalk below? Far in the hill it must be dripping and flowing 
and gurgling, while no echoes of the buried sound come up to 
daylight, listen as you will. What passages and chambers it 
must have cut for itself in the ages, each big rainstorm above 
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sending its torrent down into the dark. Does it go for ever 
below, to fill some huge pool with a black cavern roof domed 
over it? Or does it run briskly out to sunshine again, a busy 
spring away on another part of the hills? I wonder! What a 
haunt might it be for dark-loving goblins and blind eyeless fish ! 
What a pool for enchantment and all evil wizardries! I longed 
to possess an enemy, that I might make his image in wax and 
drop him into the water, to be dragged through crevices and 
ground to pieces on the stones. Or I might make his heart in 
red cloth, to stick in pins and enclose in a box with nail pairings 
or a drop of human blood. This thrown with incantations into 
such a witch’s cauldron must certainly work him harm. But, 
alas! I have no enemy ! 

Magic as a whole I discard, but allow myself a few rustic 
superstitions. I defy the Devil when I see a magpie, counting 
backwards from ten, and the other day | was made uncomfort- 
able for an hour because I saw a cast hourse-shoe in Bond 
Street where convention obliged me to leave it. There is 
scarcely a common thing to be seen in wood or hedgerow but is 
crusted over with a fine coat of tradition, rhyme and ancient saw, 
as thick as the lichen on the tree trunk. Lambkins bring to 
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mind a myriad songs of shepherds and maying, the hazel is 
eloquent of Bo-Peep and you murmur a verse by _ instinct 
when the oak and the ash are having their race in spring. 
The people of the woods are aglow with romance. It is to 
the woodman and the woodman’s child that the strangest 
wonders befal, and a charcoal-burner is as sinister as any ‘‘ swart 
fairy.” Then there are stories, as sweet as the fairies, to 
give one a personal feeling for the trees or the flowers. 
The gentle willow might have been first favourite, but that 
years ago it played poor Ophelia false, and the memory cannot be 
lost; so the Royal oak and the splendid, brooding elm tree gain 
by its fault, and step majestically to the front. Of the elm I 
know no verse or story, but it is enough that the rooks love to 
build and sway in its branches. These interwoven fancies at 
times become tiresome when we cannot accept a simple object 
in its simplicity—when we cannot look at a chestnut but we 
think of a blacksmith, or at an alder bough without calling to 
mind the bird that once sat thereon. But we are better off than 
certain earnest art students who cannot enjoy, but ‘must 
interpret beauty into the picturesque.” ‘It does not compose,” 
they say, and look restlessly around for something more. Yet 
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who would be without these airy memories, spun and woven in 
a glittering web over all we see? It is good to know that the 
same sun warmed the flowers of the ancients to the bursting of 
the bud, and that Chaucer felt much as we do when he saw a 
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WATER IN THE ROCK GARDEN, 

E have been asked to give some hints on the use of water in 
the rock garden, and no sounder advice has been offered 
than that of the late Mr. F. W. Meyer, who made the 
construction of this phase of garden a special study, He 
points out that, without the presence of any water whatever, 

interesting, and even picturesque, rock gardens might be constructed ; but so 
great are the additional advantages of water that wherever the chance occurs 
to have it introduced into this feature it would be foolish not to take full 
advantage of such a chance. Nor is it from the picturesque point of view 
only that water is so desirable, but it is most useful as well. Since mountain 
plants from high alpine regions require a moisture-laden atmosphere to 
flourish in, this can be supplied in the rock garden through the constant 
evaporation from ponds or streams. For watering, too, the water from a 
pond among rocks is more beneficial to the plants than if supplied by a pipe 
or hose. Mr. Meyer is careful, however, to point out the evils of a stagnant 
pool and fountain. The former is an abomination, and becomes covered 
with slime and filth injurious to choice Water-lities and moisture-loving 
flowers, to say nothing of the evil odours which constantly arise from such a 
pool. <A fountain, as is pointed out, is free from such danger, but it is 
equally oijectionable for other reasons. When we make a rock garden we 
try to imitate Nature, 

und endeavour to 
place the rocks in 

such a way a: to con- 

ceal their artificial 

origin, and strive to 

make our handiwork 

as bold and rugged 

as possible. But a 

squirting fountain is 

utterly out of harmony 

among such surround- 

ings. In a_ formal 

garden, or even ona 

lawn or among beds 

oi flowers in a more or ° 
less regular part of a 

pleasure - ground, a 

fountain may be quite 

desirable; but in a 

rock garden it is one 

of the things to be 

avoided at all times. 

On the other hand, 

such forms of water 
as a Lily pool fed by 

a streamlet, a running 

brook, a spring emerg- 

ing from a cleft ina 

rock, waterfalls of 
various kinds, or a 

bog garden are desir- 

able, and if adorned 

with an appropriate 

fringe of vegetation 

such forms of water would greatly enhance the charm of a rock varden, even 
if this bz only on the most modest scale, because it would make it more 
intere-ting and picturesque, an! last, but not least, it would enable us to 
grow an infinitely larger variety of plants. 

THE Besv SITE. 

Mr. Meyer points out that the ideal site for a rock and water garden 
would be, say, an old disused quarry pit, with a running streamlet near it 
On such a site both rocks and water would provide endless scope, and might 
be arranged in a variety of ways without much trouble, It would, in fact, 
he possible to obtain the maximum of effect at a minimum of labour and 
cost. All that might be needed in such a case would probably be to make 
the outlines of the quarry as rugged as possible by excavations and additions, 
and to use some of the stones thus gained for the embellishment of the 
natural stream, which might otherwise be le/t practically unaltered in its 
course. It is seldom, however, that such ideal conditions prevail, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of 2 hundred it would most probably be necessary to 
have the water laid on in pipes, and to have the sides and bottom of streams 
and ponds secured by a substantial concrete, probably cement. Cement is 
not praised, however, but in the case of water artificially introduced there is, 
as a rule, no help for it. The mistake.most people make when constructing 
ponds or other forms of water in the rock garden or any other part of their 
grounds is that they have the masonry part carried above the water-line in 
sich a way as to leave an uniform and continuous margin of cement plainly 
visible at all times, even when the pond is quite full, The method to be 
adopted should consist mainly of a firm shelf 8in. or so wide and 6in. 
below the water-level. It matters not whether the bottom anil sides of 
the pond are secured by concrete or by wa'ling with stones or brick, 
so long as it is made water-tight; but the shelf or shouider is the most 
important part. Water gives an opportunity of growing many charming 
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daisy. I love to think of Linnzus and his pious outburst when 
I see any little broom bush, hung with its gay rags of flower, like 
the paper shreds on a Christmas mummer, and to remember that it 
was once thought a fit badge for kings. SYBIL LLUNT. 


GARDEN. 


flowers, and in the moist soil by the side of the pond it is possible to have 
quite a little garden, in which such things as the Primulas flourish. 


WHERE WATER-LILIZS CAN BE PLACED. 

The most favoured form of water in connection with a rock garden is 
probably a Lily pool or pond, and—provided ua sufficient supply of water is 
available to prevent stagnation—a pond is an excellent means not only of 
making the rock garden more picturesque, but also of providing it with a 
most useful element, for a pond among the rocks enables us to grow choice 
Water-lilies and other aquatics or semi-aquatics; it also enables us to sprinkle 
the rock plants with water of the same temperature as the air, and, finally, it 
produces, through constant evaporation, a moist atmosphere, which is most 
beneficial to alpine plants from high mountain ranges. Then Mr. Meyer 
alludes to the s'ze and shape of a pond, these depending upon circumstances— 
the size of the ground, facilities for excavation, and on the rock garden 
itself. Avoid a too free use of plants, and as to the shape look to Nature, 
observing her ways of forming ponds and streams. Streams are natural, 
because a natural pond, after all, is in most cases only a naturally-widened 
stream, and subject to the same natural laws in its formation, Follow in 
imagination the course of a natural streamlet through a rocky district. The 
natural consequence of flowing water coming into contact with a projecting 
piece of rock will be to divert the course o! the stream to the opposite 
bank, and if that 
bank consists of 
material softer than 
the rock, the 
washing out of soil 
and the production 
of a hollow place 
WER, bee -t hie 
inevitable result. If, 
then, in the construc- 
tion of the rock gar- 
den pond, we wish to 
give that pond or 
pool a natural appear- 
ance, this must be 
borne in mind, It is 
a great mistake to 
make the ponds in 
such a way as to have 
ground much lower 
than the water-level 
close to the pond, 
or, worse still, to have 
them perched on a 
hill or a high part of 
the grounds, and to 
have steep banks sup- 
porting the artificially- 
raised surface of the 
water, As a rule, it 
is necessary to cement 
the pond; but it some- 
times happens that 
the ground on which 
it is desirable to have 
this feature has a subsoil of hard, impervious clay, or that the water supply is 
so abundant that the soaking away of some of the water into the soil would 
be of little or no consequence. In either of these cases a picturesque pond 
of natural appearance might be constructed easily and without masonry. 
If the ground is such that the pond, when excavated to the right depth, holds 
water at the bottom, but not at the sides, which consist of more porous soil, 
take out a vertical trench, say, Ift. to 2ft. wide, all round the pond, and at 
some little distance from the actual shore-line. This trench is excavated to 
such a depth that it reaches well into the impervious clay subsoil. It is then 
filled up with clay well worked and kneaded to the consistency of ‘* puddle.” 
When neither sides nor bottom are water-tight, puddling with well-worked 
clay is often resorted to; but, as a rule, this is unsatisfactory, especially if 
moles and water-rats abound, These sometimes play sad havoc with ponds, 
and leaks, once made, are difficult to locate and expensive to repair. Insuch 
a case cemented ponds are the most satisfactory. A list of plants which are 
best for planting by a stream or pond. was given in Country Lirk& of 
July 13th, and the same subject was referred to aiso a few weeks ago. 

A SEA OF PINK. 

If one wishes a sea of rosy pink in late June and early July, a 
better choice cannot be made than Heuchera brizoides; it may be sur- 
passed in intensity of colouring by some of the other hybrid Heucheras, 
but for a misty effect, especially when the flower-stems are stirred with a 
summer breeze, this plant is the one to grow in quantity. There is beauty 
in the leaf-colouring, too, but it’ is the remarkable wealth of bloom that 
impresses one, The Heucheras should be more frequently planted in our 
gardens, now that so many exquisite forms are available ; they grow freely in 
ordinary soil, and if an increase of plants is desired it is not difficult to 
accomplish this by dividing the roots, either in autumn or in early spring, the 
last-mentioned season being the more appropriate of the two, 
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OUGHTON HALL, in North-West Norfolk and a few 

miles east of Sandringham, is the great house which 

Prime Minister Waipole erected in George I1.’s time 

on the estate which had for 500 years been the home 

of his family. They had moved there from further 

west in the county, from the marshland--that fertile stretch 

through which the Ouse travels languidly to the Wash. No 

one knows how and when they came there. Was it under 

Saxon or Norman kings—were they of those who had held and 

lost the marsh under Hereward, or of those who attacked and 

conquered it under William? In any case they held a manor at 

Walpole St. Peter long before Henry I1.’s reign, for it was then 

that they migrated thence to Houghton parish, ‘so called from 

its situation, which signifies high town,” say they of Norfolk, and 

as Houghtons abound, and are plural even in their own county, 

they label this one “ on the hill,”” to emphasise the fact that its toes 

are not quite in the water, though those who are impolite to 
Norfolk’s altitudes describe the place as ‘* low-lying and flat.’ 

In the thirteenth century the Walpoles of Houghton are a 
knightly family, from whom springs Radulpb, Bishop of Ely ere 
that century closes; and two judges in the next generation seem 
to be of this stock. At Houghton the headship passed from 
father to son regularly and peaceably, while York followed 
Lancaster on the throne, and while many men lost their 
lives and estates for siding with the alternate losers during 
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the Roses’ War, or for failing to keep pace with royal 
religious vagaries under the Tudors. All through these 
difficult times the Walpole possessions and influence tended 
to increase, so that Thomas, dying in 1514, could amply 
endow beth his sons, who, moreover, by prudent marriages and 
profitable lawyering were able to again multiply their acres to 
such an extent that, in Elizabeth’s time, we find three Walpole 
families with contiguous estates covering a tract of country not 
much short of fifty square miles. But at this moment their 
worldly wisdom and prudent non-committal attitude towards 
shifting dynasties and changing faiths for a time deserted them, 
and two of their young men so hotly espoused the cause of the 
banned religion of Rome that they both suffered for it, one in 
lite and the other in estate. Henry, the heir of Docking, and 
Edward, the heir of Houghton, were together at school and 
college, and early developed strong Catholic tendencies; so 
much so in the case of Henry that they led him, as a law student 
at Gray’s Inn, to press close to the Tyburn scaffold, where 
Father Campion, first among English Jesuits, suffered for his 
faith in 1581. The papal bull deposing Elizabeth had been met 
by stringent laws against recusants, and popish priests were, by 
the act of setting foot on English soil, declared guilty of treason, 
and liable to the hideous death still dealt out to traitors. When, 
after hanging, Campion’s body was drawn and quartered, drops 
of the blood spurted on to the young religious enthusiast who 
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was watching the ghastly scene. To his heated and horror stricken 
mind that was acall from heaven, and he resolved to devote himself 
to the cause for which Edmund Campion perished. Inthe years that 
followed both he and his cousin Edward wentabroad, wereaccepted 
by the Society of Jesus and became priests. Henry returned 
to England on a mission in 1593, but, unlike Father Gerard, 
who was at this very time in the midst of his long and successful 
life of perilous adventures and hair-breadth escapes, his career as 
a proselytiser was short. He was arrested in 1594, and prison, 
torture and death followed. The lord of Houghton by no means 
shared his heir’s religious views, and in his will had, as far as he 
could, preferred the younger Calibut to the elder Edward, who, 
moreover, ere going abroad in 1590, had himself sold all such 
property as he had the disposal of. Lut the settled estates, which 
he inherited at his father’s death in 1588, were forfeited when he 
became a priest in 1593. Fortunately, his mother had a life 
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interest, and the reversion, appearing neither secure nor proximate 
to the grantee, was by him sold for £1,600 to Calibut Walpole— 
a rich man by his father’s will and his own marriage. Houghton 
was thus saved to the Walpoles, and Edward, though pardoned 
in 1605 and surviving till 1637, left his brother Calibut in 
possession. 

A strange anomaly, in a family remarkable through many 
generations for their matter-of-fact, unemotional and essentially 
english natures, was this sudden upcrop at the same moment of 
these Jesuit cousins. It is difficult for us to-day to fitly appreciate 
the mental formation of men, numerous in Elizabeth’s time, 
whose refined intellectual power, delicate sense of honour and 
complete sacrifice of person and fortune to their religious belief 
were given to a cause which aimed at the ruin—if not murder 
of their sovereign and the subjection of their country to the 
yoke of Spain and of the Pope. Edward Walpole’s “ treason,” 
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conscientious, high-minded, entered upon with full knowledge of 
its ruinous consequences, contrasts strangely with the patriotism 
of his brother’s great-grandson. Edward supported an alien and 
losing cause with absolute forgetfulness of self. Sir Robert a 
century later was England’s strongest bulwark against the papal 
nominee to its throne, and the foreign schemes against its inde- 
pendence. But he took a thoroughly business-like view of his 
eminent services to his country, and his family and friends were 
endowed and his great house erected largely at the taxpayer’s 
expense. 

That the Calibut strain was free of the “ papishe”’ taint was 
made clear by the grandson’s attitude when Catholic James came 
to the throne. This first Sir Robert became a Whig of the most 
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advanced school, actively aided the Revolution, and sat for his 
borough of Castle Rising in the Parliament which declared 
William and Mary sovereigns, and ensured the Protestant 
succession. A strenuous country gentleman of the old type was 
this lord of Houghton. He was prepared to serve his country as 
a legislator and be a while in London, but his heart was in 
his home and in his Norfolk acres. He kept a pack of hounds 
and open house. He would drink with the best in a drinking 
age, but he was sober enough for the day’s wotk, and was as 
hard-headed at a bargain as at the bottle. He was one of our 
earliest scientific farmers. Rotation of crops, variety in manuring, 
selection in stock, were all considered in the Houghton farming, 
so that its corn lands became the most productive and its cattle 
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the most high priced in what was then the best farmed county. 
And this was of great moment to the open-handed squire, whose 
wife brought him nineteen additional mouths to sit round his 
hospitable board. Of this large quiver-full, Robert was the third 
son, a mere nonentity destined for a family living until the death of 
his two elder brothers brought him sharply home from Cambridge 
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to take his place as proximate successor to his rapidly-ageing 
father, not only in the ownership, but in the administration of the 
Houghton estates, and also to the family seat in Parliament 
the family connection in politics and, we may add, the family tradi- 
tions of copious eating and drinking. He was twenty-four when 
he married, succeeded and became M.P. in the same year 1700. 
Not a brilliant member, like his contemporary and _ lifelong 
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opponent St. John, but a hard-working and hard-headed one, 
plodding and thorough, his support, his opinion and his pen 
soon became of value to Anne’s Whig Ministers. This yeoman 
service to his party made him peculiarly obnoxious to the 
Tories, who on coming into power used a fairly plausible charge 
of his having accepted bribes in his official capacity of Secretary 
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at War to remove him from the House and lodge him in the 
Tower. The case throws much light on the political morals of 
the day, and helps us to understand how Houghton was built and 
paid for. In return for granting a profitable forage contract he 
was said to have accepted two drafts amounting to £1,000. 
This was untrue. Walpole may have lacked morals, but he had 
plenty of prudence. He would take advantage of all sources of 
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money-making which the practice and habits of his day permitted, 
but he would never overstep the boundary. ‘hese dra.ts liad 
only reached him because they were the share of profit due to 
one of the partners in the forage contract whom Walpole had 
nominated, and whose very name was unknown to the other 
partners—a system of transacting Government business which we 
should deem objectionable, but which passed muster at a time when 
a great object of office was to fill your friends’ pockets. At this, 
Walpole was such an adept that he gradually collected for 
members of his family sinecure places to the aggregate annual 
value of £15,000. Robert Mann, the forage contract partner, 
seems to have been Walpole’s chief man of business and financial 
agent, for in a ledger kept by him we find a strange mixture of 
disbursements of large sums for official business, or for share 
purchases to Walpole’s private account, together with petty 
payments for buying gloves and pounds of green tea. But it 
reveals the investment of much money, and fortunes were certainly 
to be made in the eighteenth century in wartime by the holder of 
the War or Pay Office, both of which subordinate but lucrative 
posts Walpole held consecutively for a while. No doubt, too, 
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a statesman who was a cool-headed financier had abundant 
opportunity of multiplying his private fortune, and thus it was 
that the South Sea incident, which ruined thousands and shook 
the State, became one of the leading sources of Walpole’s 
greatness. Returning to office at George I.’s accession in 1714, 
he left the Ministry again in 1717 owing to a split in the Whig 
Party. He was thus free of official connection with the Bubble 
during the time of its mad growth and sudden bursting, which 
led to the fall of the Government and the death or disgrace of 
several of its members. He spent this leisure from public 
business at Houghton, improving the estate, forming his famous 
collection of pictures and scheming the future rebuilding. But 
his watchful eye was never removed from either Change Alley 
or Westminster. He bought largely of South Sea stock in its 
early days when it had risen little above £100 per share, and 
he sold at the climax when it was touching £1,000. The 
crash followed, and he returned to power, when trade was 
paralysed and public credit destroyed, as the acknowledged 
saviour of the State, and ruled England for over twenty 
years. It was during the first half of his Premiership that 
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the creation of the new Houghton was going on. What 
the cld hall was like we do not know; no picture or 
description seems to survive. We can only surmise that 
it was roomy, as it sufficed for the housing of the nineteen 
children and for the entertaining of the numerous friends 
of the first Sir Robert. But it did not satisfy, in size or 
sumptuousness, the Prime Minister’s large ideas and extravagant 
mode of living. Moreover, his brother-in-law and fellow-Minister, 
Lord Townshend, with whom he was beginning to quarrel, was 
head of a family who had hitherto been far more influential in 
Norfolk than the Walpoles. just as Rainham had been a far 
finer place than Houghton. This was to be no longer. Walpoles 
were to be first in Norfolk, and their home was to vie with the 
Italian palaces which the great landholders of England were 
building so finely and numerously. At this time Wren’s long 
career had closed, and the architect of most repute was Vanbrugh, 
whose three biggest creations, Stowe, Castle Howard and 
3lenheim, were nearing completion. In the very year that 
saw Houghton begun, Gibbs had finished Ditchley for Lord 
Lichfield, and Colin Campbell was enjoying the reputation which 
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the building of Wanstead brought him. It was to Campbell 
that Walpole applied fora design. We know nothing of his early 
life or whether he ever studied at Rome, but he was impregnated 
with classic feeling and published the first three volumes of the 
standard architectural work of his day—the still well-known 
* Vitruvius Britannicus.” Once the design furnished, Campbell’s 
connection with Houghton ceased. As Talman had built Hampton 
Court from Wren’s design, and Wakefield had been Vanbrugh’s 
understudy at Duncombe, so were Campbell's ‘drawings handed 
over to Thomas Ripley for modification and erection. He was a 
Yorkshire lad who had walked up to London to seek his fortune, 
and he found it by marrying a servant of Walpole’s. He had 
kept a coffee-shop and worked as a carpenter, receiving the 
freedom of that company in 1705. But he must have acquired 
much knowledge and developed real ability before Sir Robert 
took him up, for his advancement was then rapid. In 1718 he 
was in charge of the works at the King’s Mews. Three years 
later he succeeded Grinling Gibbons as chief carpenter to all His 
Majesty’s works, and in 1726 he followed Vanbrugh as Comp- 
troller of the Board of Works. Such powerful Ministerial 
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support laid him open to the jealous criticism of the Opposition, 
and Pope frequently refers to him with contempt: 

So Ripley, till his destined space is filled, 

Heaps bricks on bricks and fancies ’tis to build. 
His ‘heaping of bricks” was skilful enough, for he was most 
competent at construction; but his designs were often heavy and 
tasteless, and even his patron’s son, Horace, had to confess that 
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certainly a fine example of its age and style, and its general pro- 
portions are good. But the heaviness, then popular with others 
besides Ripiey, appeats in the architraves, pediments and 
rustication of the main floor windowing of the east front. 
When it was built it rose rather gaunt in its great flat new-made 
and new-planted park, and the. brown-coloured local stone was of 
gloomy hue, so that a traveller describes it as ‘*the most triste, 
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the Admiralty, his chief London building, was deservedly veiled 
by Adain’s screen. At Houghton he was not prepared to act 
merely as clerk of the works, but ‘*very much improved” 
Campbell’s elevations, as Horace Walpole tells us. In place 
of Campbell’s proposed towers he set domes topped with cupolas, 
at the four corners of the main building, as they appear in our 
illustrations; and he altered the character of the colonnades 
which connect the wings with the centre. <As it stands it is 
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melancholy fine place I ever beheld. ‘Tis a heavy, ugly, black 
building, with an ugly black stone.” But though, even in its 
own day, some might cavil at its exterior, the interior received 
universal praise. The largest room is the Stone Hall, a cube of 
4oft., which has been so perfectly and completely illustrated by 
Mr. Latham in the accompanying plates as to need little descrip- 
tion. The coved frieze of the ceiling, with its numerous amorini 
clinging to and playing about the garlands, is quite first-rate in 
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design and execution. In producing this ceiling Altari took care 
to make it distinctive of its owners, as may be seen by the 
medallion portrait of Sir Robert in the frieze and the central 
heraldic achievement, supported and gartered. The bas-reliefs 
from the antique and Rysbrack’s sculptured boys lying on the 
door pediments are typical decorative work of their day, and 
Duncombe, Ditchley and Honington offer cognate examples. 
In fact, Rysbrack, afterwards the most popular sculptor of his 


GLOW-WORMS 


N the darkness of a warm summer’s night the pale green 
fairy lamps of the glow-worm add a feeling of undefinable 
mystery to the scene, and furnish problems to the lover of 
Nature which are still far from being solved. Anyone who 
traces the gleam of phosphorescent light to its source for 

the first time cannot fail to feel surprise at finding that it 
proceeds from the tail of a black, creeping insect. It is still more 
astonishing to learn that this creature is not a kind of caterpillar, 
as at first sight it might appear to be, but that it is in reality a 
female beetle which, like many other female insects, has never 
developed wings. While a glow-worm may be quite safely 
picked up and examined in the paim of the hand, its evident 
trepidation seems only to intensify the beauty of its fluctuating 
greenish white light. It is, however, not only perfectly harmless, 
but is one of the few beetles which should be encouraged and 
made welcome by all garden-lovers, for during the earlier stages 
of its existence it is a sworn foe to snails. 

The striking luminosity of the glow-worm is usually alleged 
to be a signal of attraction on the part of the wingless female to 
the active, flying male, which is an unmistakable beetle in 
appearance. ‘his form of sexual attraction seems to have been 
experimentally proved in some instances, yet it can hardly be the 
primary object of the light, for not only the male, but also the 
immature stages of larva and pupa and even the eggs emit a 
similar light, although all in a less degree than the female glow- 
worm. Now it is a well-ascertained fact that all the members of 
this family of beetles are highly distasteful to birds or insect- 
eating animals. A young bird may snap at one of these insects 
for the first time, but it leaves so unpleasant a taste in the mouth 
that it will be rejected with every sign of disgust, and in future 
the bird will leave it severely alone. Since the habits of 
glow-wormis are strictly nocturnal, it would obviously be futile if 
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day, was, as a young man coming from Antwerp in 1720: 
employed equally by Kent and Gibbs, and hence the similarity 
between the Houghton and Ditchley halls. Illustrations of 
other rooms, such as the library with Kneller’s portrait of 
George I., and the State dressing-room with tapestries of the 
first Stuart kings after Van Dyck, also accompany this article. 
But a further set, together with additional notes on the rise, glory 
and decline of this great house, must be deferred till our next issue. 


AND FIREFLIES. 


they were decked out in gaudy colours of red, black, or yellow 
in the manner in which many unsavoury insects can in daylight 
warn off their enemies from needless attack. For this purpose 
nothing could be more effective at night than the pale greenish 
signal-lamps of the glow-worm. To soft-bodied grubs the 
slightest peck or bruise is dangerous, and even if not immediately 
fatal, such an injury is liable to arrest or stunt their complete 
development into the perfect insect. Hence a danger-sign is 
more often acquired by insects at this immature stage than when 
they are adult and have developed hard bodies or can escape 
by flight. A warning light of a peculiarly complicated nature is 
produced by a related insect in Paraguay. It is a remarkable 
luminous larva of a kind of glow-worm which is locally known 
by the name of the railway beetle, for it not only emits a strong 
red light both from its head and tail, but also a green light from 
successive points along each side of its body. The female glow- 
worm, being destitute of wings, stands in even greater need of 
special protection than the grub which she so much resembles, 
and on this account possesses a more brilliant illumination. In 
Australia and New Zealand glow-worms also occur which are in 
no way related to our glow-worms or fireflies, for they are the 
maggots of small gnats, not of beetles. They feed on fungi and 
form tracks or webs of mucus, somewhat similar to the slime 
tracks of slugs. A considerable amount of light issues from the 
tail end of the maggot, and the fly into which it develops is also 
strongly luminous. In this case, also, the light is probably of a 
warning character; but no experiments appear to have been 
made on these insects with this object in view. 

Since phosphorescence is so frequently concomitant with 
decay and putrescence, as in the case of putrid fish, rotten wood and 
certain fungi, it is not improbabie that insect-eating animals 
would form a mental association between the two phenomena and 
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avo'd any object which emitted this mysterious light. Even in 
the sea phosphorescence appears, in many cases, to afford a similar 
protection, especially with regard to luminous jelly-fish and 
their near relatives, all of which are possessed of more or iess 
virulent stinging organs. It has, indeed, been definitely asserted 
by fishermen that fish will purposely avoid nets in which phos- 
phorescent jelly-fish have become entangled. The warning 
character of the glow-worm’s light appears to be utilised in a 
remarkable manner by the Indian toddy bird, or Baya sparrow, 
when building its nest. After the birds have finished plaiting their 
hanging nest of grass, they are in the habit of plastering the entrance 
with wet lumps of clay into which they embed glow-worms. 
On the death of the unfortunate victims fresh insects are thrust 
into the clay so as to ensure acontinuous source of illumination. 
This curious habit, which is rather hard on the glow-worms, 
recalls to mind Hans Andersen’s fanciful tale of the elfin princess 
who, in the course of her domestic education, which comprised 
cooking, was taught how to lard the elfin dumplings with glow- 
worms. It is difficult to understand the significance of the 
illumination of the Baya sparrows’ nests with the lamps of living 
insects, unless it is for the strictly utilitarian motive of protecting 
the egys and young from the attacks of snakes, rats, or, more 
probably, nocturnal birds of prey and bats. In support of this 
assertion the testimony is brought forward of a glow-worm being 
observed to stop near three rats on a beam in an outhouse, 
apparently causing them to decamp hastily in alarm. 

In the Italian firefly, which shines with a bluish light, both 
male and female are luminous, and both possess wings, but in 
this case it is the male which possesses the stronger light, although 
the illuminating organs are similar both in structure ard position 
to those of the glow-worm. ‘The light is also of a fluctuating 
character and shows a certain rhythm. ‘The flashes in the male, 
however, occur more frequently and for briefer periods than in 
the female. The American fireflies, on account of their stronger 
light, have exercised a much greater fascination for human beings, 
and they formed the subject of much comment by Spanish writers 
even 400 years ago. Both sexes are winged and luminous, and 
the larve also possess this power. In the West Indies at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest, the natives used to attach fireflies 
to their feet to light up their path through the forest by night, and 
in South America the dusky belles make free use of these brilliant 
insects for adorning their hair or their dress. These beetles 
are closely allied to our click-beetles, the larva of which are so 
troublesome to gardeners and farmers, under the name of ‘ wire- 
worms.” ‘There is a marked difference between glow-worms and 
‘reflies in the appearance of the light ; in the former, the light is 
intermittent, about 100 flashes to the minute, while in the latter it 
is a Steady and continuous gleam, reaching its greatest brilliancy, a 
rich green, during flight, but the firefly extinguishes it when either 
feeding or sleeping. The greater control which the fireflies are able 
to exercise over their lamps is perhaps due to the position of the 
luminous organs, for they are situated nearer the head, one on 
each side of the thorax, close to the insertion of the wings. They 
are yellowish white oval spots, so much resembling eyes that the 
older writers described them as such; and there is a subsidiary lamp 
on the lower side of the body, near the junction of the abdomen with 
the thorax. In the glow-worm, on the other hand, these organs 
occur at the tail endofthe body. It is a curious circumstance that 
the position of the luminous organs is different in the larva from 
that in the adult firefly. In the young larva the light is emitted 
at the junction of the head and thorax, while the older larva 
possesses additional small lamps along the sides of the body, 
near the air-holes or spiracles. The light emitted by the eggs is 
bluish in tint. In the fireflies the light seems in some unex- 
plained way to be necessary for them to find their way about. If 
one of the luminous patches is coated with some opaque substance, 
such as lampblack, the insect moves round and round ina circle; 
and if both are covered, it has to feel its way with its antenna, 
moving in an uncertain and hesitating manner, like a blind man. 
This apparent connection between the light-giving organs 
and the insect’s control of its movements shows the complexity 
of the whole enquiry as to the meaning and utility of such 
structure; it also illustrates how a secondary, later-developed 
function may develop under suitable circumstances, and may 
even overshadow the primary and original object of the structure. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of the light of 
glow-worms and fireflies is that it is the most perfect and 
economical light imaginable. Practically all its rays are light 
rays, unaccompanied by the formation of heat or chemical rays: 
a thermometer held close to the luminous organ shows no rise of 
temperature. The significance of this fact may more readily be 


_ understood by comparison with our present waste ul modes of 


illumination. The radiations of an ordinary gas-flame do not 
contain more than 3 per cent. of visible rays; the remaining 
97 per cent. consist of heat and chemical rays. The light 
efficiency of the electric are is only 10 per cent., and even the 
sun itself sends us barely 35 per cent. of its energy in the form 
of light. Yet the visible rays of the glow-worm’s lamp are 
actually estimated at 100 per cent.; that is to say, no heat rays 
are perceptible by ordinary tests. This peculiar light, which 
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also gives off Réntgen rays, is generally considered to be produced 
by the combustion of an animal fat, in which excretory products, 
such as uric acid salts, have been detected. It appears to be 
fairly stable, chemically speaking, for a large number of luminous 
organs are said to retain their phosphorescence not only after the 
death of the insect, but even after desiccation if subsequently 
moistened. The glow-worm’s lamp is not in itself a new structure, 
but is a peculiar modification of what is called the ‘ fat-body ” 
In Insects. 

There are two theories with regard to’ the chemistry and 
production of this light. In the one case, it is held to consist in 
the oxidation and combustion of some special form of fat, the 
oxygen being brought to it by means of. branching air-tubes, 
ending in peculiar star-shaped cells. ‘The waxing and waning of 
the glow-worm’s light is said to be caused by an increase or 
diminution of the supply of air controlled by the nervous system. 
Even when the abdomen is cut off it continues to emit light, and 
it is, at any rate, established that its light is intensified if the 
luminous organ is placed in oxygen, and is extinguished in carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen, or a Vacuum. This would seem to show that 
the process is due to some form of slow combustion. On the 
other hand, in the firefly the light has been considered to be 
caused by the action of a ferment (luciferase) in the luminous 
tissue acting upon a substance (luciferine) existing in the blood. 
Much work, however, is still necessary before the true mechanism 
and nature of the phenomenon can be definitely ascertained; but 
it does not contain phosphorus. If a chemist could build up in 
his laboratory a substance chemically identical with the lumincus 
fat of the glow-worm, he would have at his command the most 
perfect light in the world, ten times brighter than the electric 
arc. It can hardly be doubted that such a light, entirely free 
from any heat, would benefit the human race in a manner as yet 
hardly conceivable to the most enthusiastic believer in a perfect 
Utopia. FELIX Oswacp. 
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FROM THE FARMS. 
BALLOON METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS. 

T is very satisfactory that the Government are joining with 
other nations in the attempt to obtain weather records 
from balloons. In the Northern Hemisphere elaborate 
means are to be taken for testing the value of this kind 
of investigation. When the International Aeronautical 

Committee met at Milan last autumn it was decided to obtain 
from as many stations as possib'e records showing the condition 
of winds, temperature and humidity prevailing in the upper air. 
Nearly all the Continental Governments are taking part, and 
some of them are sending out special vessels for the 
purpose. In England there are to be four land stations, 
situated, one near Portsinouth, one near Manchester, one 
near Herefordshire and one in Scotland. ‘The plan is to send 
up small balloons with very light self-reco:ding instruments 
hanging from them. These balloons often reach a height of 
from ten to twelve miles before falling to the ground. A label is 
attached to the instruments, offering a reward and giving instruc- 
tions to the finder. It is hoped that any person nnding one of 
these instruments will communicate with the address given, and 
so help to carry out the object of the enquiry. 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 

We are at present in the busiest time of the show season. 
The Northumberland show was this year held at Tynemouth. 
It isa neighbourhood for Clydesdale horses, and perhaps the most 
interesting animal exhibited was a colt of that breed shown by 
the Seaham Harbour Stud Company. The Cambridgeshire and 
Isle of Ely Society came back to the principle of the one-day show, 
and the success they met with must be encouraging. The show 
was remarkable for the success of Mr. F. Hargreaves, who carried 
all before him with his Channel Island cattle. The Stafford- 
shire show, held at Burton-on-Trent, was also very successful, 
the weather, perhaps, having something to do with the increased 
attendance at these shows during the first fortnight in July. The 
dairy cattle were a great feature of this show, especially those 
belonging to tenant farmers. 

STRAWBERRY-GROWING. 

Strawberry-growers will be well advised to get the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture for July, and read in it Mr. W. P. 
Wright's excellent article. At the moment we can only glance 
at the principles he enunciates. Here, for example, is one: 
“When the grower goes in for early fruiting plants, he finds 
himself committed to what I believe will be the method of the 
future, annual summer propagation, high-pressure cultivation, 
three crops at the most, and then—a new plantation. The 
more experience he has of the system the more it will grow in 
favour.” In regard to the favourite strawberry of the moment, 
Mr. Wright says: “ It is impossible to evade the conclusion that 
‘ Royal Sovereign’ is the most valuable all-round strawberry now 
before the public. Not only is it a good field and garden sort, but it 
is also excellent for forcing. In a large number of establish- 
ments it has displaced all the old favourites for pot work, such 








as ‘La Grosse Sucrée,’ ‘ Vicomtesse Heéricart de Thury,’ 
‘President,’ and ‘ Auguste Nicaise.’ There is no precedent, 
indeed, for the dominant position which this splendid variety has 
secured in a comparatively short period. It is still in the full 
vigour of youth, and for many years to come should do yeoman 
service both in market and private gardens.” About manuring 
he gives a warning which, in our experience, is very 
much needed, as many gardeners do not seem to be 
able to grasp the idea that land may be over - manured: 


A ROMNEY 


O mere eloquent comment can be made upon the 
demand at the present moment for Romney Marsh 
sheep than is to be found in a_ private letter 
we have had from Mr. File, the owner of the flock 
now illustrated, in which he says that since the 

Royal Show he has been visited on every available date 
by buyers and breeders of sheep, mostly from New Zealand. 
This is indeed a practical testimony to the demand for 
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“In view of the large quantities of yard manure now used for 
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strawberries, it behoves growers who have cause to complain of 
scanty crops to think twice before they condemn the plants as 
going barren. One sees strawberries making an immense amount 
of top sometimes, and yet when examined the crowns are found to 
be small. This may be the result of over-manuring rather than of 
an inherent tendency to barrenness; anyway, a dressing of quick- 
lime scratched in at the rate of three to four tons per acre cannot 
possibly do'any harm, and is very likely to do good. It should 
be followed by a dressing of superphosphate at the rate already 
mentioned. A good time to apply this is February.” 


MARSH FLOCK. 





YVEARLINGS 


them abroad. Nor can we wonder at it, as the breed is 
both a distinct and very valuable one, as might have been 
expected from the district in which it has been developed. 
As long ago as 1350 the laws for the preservation of 
Romney Marsh are spoken of as being ancient and approved 
customs. The land may generally be described as alluvial; but 
there is poor, sandy soil in various parts of it, though the greatest 
portion consists of fine, rich pasture never turned up by the 
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plough. It is on this that the sheep are bred 
and fed. For its improvement in many districts 
no other manure is employed than that derived 
from the sheep and cattle with which it is stocked. 
A long-woolled and valuable breed of sheep 
has been kept at Romney Marsh from time 
immemorial, and until within recent years 
they have undergone very little change. Early 
in the century Leicester blood, if we are to 
believe Professor David Low, was extensively 
used in Kent, though the result would not 
appear to have been successful. In 1855 
Professor \Wilson wrote that the shape and 
points of the animal bad been improved, and 
early maturity and aptitude for fattening obtained, 
while, at the same time, the size of the sheep has 
been somewhat diminished, and the fleece, though 
improved in staple, has been reduced in weight. 
It has also been found that if the Leicester blood 
predominates, or even exceeds a certain point, 
the natural hardinood of constitution is changed, 
and the sheep become too tender for their 
exposed pastures. It is interesting to put side 
by side with this a description written in 1807 by 
Mr. Price, who occupied a farm on the edge of 
the Marsh; 

“The pure Romney Marsh-bred sheep 
are distinguished by thickness, length of head, 
a broad forehead with a tuft of wool upon it, 
a long and thick neck and carcase. ‘They are 
flat-sided, have a sharp chine, are tolerably 
broad over the loin, have the breast narrow 
and not deep, and the forequarter not heavy nor 
full; the thigh full and broad, the belly large 
and tulsby, the tail thick, long and coarse; the 
legs thick, with large feet; the muscle coarse, 
with large bone; the wool long and not fine, 
and coarsest on the breast; they have much 
internal fat, and are great favourites with the 
butcher, They are very hardy, and bear their 
cold and exposed situation well, and they require 
no artificial food during the hardest winter except 
a little hay. The wethers seldom’ reach the 
market until they are three years old, then they 
weigh from trost. to rast. and the ewes from 
gst. to: 11st.” 

During the last thirty years the work 
of improvement tas gone on very steadily, 
until to-day the Romney Marsh sheep are almost 
as large as the Lincolns. Tbe wool has also 
been very greatly improved, no coarse wool 
being found on the breast. It is no wonder, 
then, that the breed is in demand all over the 
world on account of its quality, wool and mutton. 
Among the points of excellence claimed for them 
to-day is their hardiness, due to the Romney 
Marsh climate, and to the fact that all the year 
round they live on the natural herbage. Even 
hay-feeding is very little resorted to in winter. 
Another proof of their strength and constitution 
is that it isnot deemed necessary to have special 
sheds for the lambing, which generally takes place 
in the open, and very few lambs are lost. A 
second point is that they are very economical, 
being much more easily fed than any other sheep 
of their size. They are a grazing sheep, though 
it is customary to fold a number of lambs during 
winter. The third point is that they are very 
fertile, the percentage of twins at lambing-time 
being large in proportion to what it is with other 
breeds. They also come very early to maturity. 
The lambs are usually born in March or April, 
and are sold as grass-fed Jambs in July or 
August and as mutton at Christmas or later. 
The wool is of very great value. It is of heavy 
weight, long and full staple and demi-lustre. Very 
great attention has been paid to the wool in recent 
efforts towards improvement. Sheep-shearing 
takes place usually in June, and it is a curious 
local practice to shear the lambs at the same 
time, it being held that a heavy coat of wool is 
prejudicial to the putting on of fat. Theaverage 
clip irom ewes washed before clipping is from 
sib. to rolb.; tegs, 7lb. to glb.; jambs, 14lb. 
The Romney is very much used for the pur- 
poses of crossing with South Down, Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Suffolk lambs. It has been the 
writer’s good fortune lately to visit the flock of 
Mr. Charles File of Elham, Kent, who breeds 
pure Romneys. Sheep from this flock have 
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taken prizes during the last few years in nearly all quarters of 
the globe: First prize and silver medal at the International 


Exhibition of Argentina at 
Palermo, Buenos Ayres, first 
and champion at the show 
of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of New South Wales 
at Sydney, first and champion 
New Zealand for the second 
time last year. Elham No. 7o 
of 1905, whose picture is given, 
has taken first prize wherever 
exhibited this year, viz., at the 
Royal Counties, Maidenhead, 
Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, Lincoln, East Kent 
show at Folkestone, and was 
champion at the Mid- Kent show 
at Maidstone. He has been 
sold to a noted breeder in New 
Zealand at a very high price 
and will probably be heard of 
again in the show-ring. He 
has a magnificent fleece of 
fine even wool all over the 
carcase, the sort that is appre- 
ciated in the Antipodes, and 
the lambs the writer saw at 
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Elham, his descendants, are a very typical lot of Romneys. 
This ram sails ou the s.s. Corinthe from the Royal Albert 
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Docks, London, on July 25th, among 
a notable collection from the Elham 
flock,. which Mr. Charles File’s son 
accompanies to New Zealand. This 
breeder has also sold other selections 
this season for New Zealand, as 
well as several consignments to South 
America, the Falkland Islands and 
elsewhere, which shows’ how the 
breed is being sought for to go 
to many distant parts of the world. 
Rams from this flock have won every 
first prize at this year’s shows in 
England offered for the Romney breed 
up to the present date. 


NEW RESEARCH 
STATION at WISLEY 


N Friday, the 1gth inst., the 
newly-erected laboratory 
of the Royal Horticultural 
Society was opened at 
Wisley by Lord Avebury, 

and a large company of distinguished 
horticulturists and _ botanists were 
present, over 100 guests being enter- 


tained at lunch under the presidency of Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
Notwithstanding a number of very eloquent and genial speeches, 
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we failed to gather any idea of a definite and _ well-devised 
«“ Research” is the motto of the institution, and this we 


take to mean investigation by experts, 
and not the education of students. We 
understand, however, that scholarships 
tenable for a certain numbezx of years 
at this new school of science will be 
open to boys from the Surrey County 
Council schools, and the society is doing 
this educational work entirely at its own 
cost, never having received one penny 
of public money. Wisley is an ideal 
place for such work, as it is in the 
country, with nothing but open commons 
and fields stretching away in every 
direction, and it has traditions that have 
already familiarised it to gardeners. 
Naturally, we have not a word to 
say against the educational ambition of 
the society; but something beyond this 
is required, and forms the ideal of 
those who consider that England is 
behindhand in original research, and 
is far too. much indebted to foreign 
sources for experimental results. In 
these days there are innumerable 
subjects for consideration, concerning 
which we have so far only obtained such 
hints as show how wide are the fields 
into which research has scarcely entered. 
We may mention the closer study of 
the relations between plants and 
bacteria and fungi, the use of ether and 
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other anesthetics for the stimulation of plant growth, the effect 
of electricity upon plant growth, the analysis of soils and plants, 
the life histories of plant foes and the better definition of plant 
friends in the insect world. . None of these studies, all of which 
hold the potentiality of valuable results helpful to the practical 
grower, can be pursued to any purpose by students ; it is the expert 
alone who knows what to do, and appreciates the value of the 
results attained as steps to further knowledge. A_ research 
station proper should be at the command of recognised professors 
and specialists, at whose disposal the requisite facilities should be 
placed, always provided that their investigations are not on too 
abstruse botanical lines, but preferably on such as are more 
immediately calculated to help the practical gardener. Already 
in other quarters, such as the Royal College of Science at South 
Kensington and the Jodrell laboratory at Kew, we have a body 
of professors and students ever busy in the more recondite 
branches of botany and the biological and morphological sides 
of plant-life, as recorded in the archives of the Royal and 
Linnean Societies. 

The province of the Royal Horticultural Society is not to 
follow these lines, however much they may form the foundation 
of the more practical knowledge needed by the plant-grower. 
Between the fundamental principles discovered by the botanist 
proper and their eventual application by the gardener, there is a 
wide area for investigation as to how far those principles are 
economically capable of application, and it is this intermediate 
area which affords, in our opinion, the proper working field for 
Wisley. The laboratory there is well designed and fitted up 
with every facility for study, the several rooms being provided 
with work-benches, microscopes and all the requisite instruments ; 
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and, although no formal programme of future operations was 
mentioned, Mr. Chittenden, under whose charge the laboratory 
has been placed by the Council, is by no means inclined to 
regard it as a mere schoolhouse, but intends to utilise it in the 
direction of research proper somewhat on the lines we have 
suggested. It is also to be hoped that systematic records of 
results obtained and of the lines of research pursued will be 
kept and published, as this would constitute the best check 
against mere dabbling and consequent waste of time and oppor- 
tunity, while affording a practical clue to the best lines of 
investigation to be followed up. In addition to the laboratory, 
Wisley possesses ample room in the open for experimental 
purposes, while the collection of plants in the gardens is 
capable of providing a vast amount of material upon which 
to work. In short, there exist at Wisley all the elements 
and conditions required for skilled research; and it would be 
a misfortune if this were subordinated to simple educational 
purposes, especially as it is perfectly practicable simultaneously 
to utilise and teach the students by employing them in 
corroborative examinations. It is in this way the clever 
and conscientious student develops into the expert, and has 
a chance of striking out new lines for himself, as he never 
would do by pursuing, however assiduously, the ordinary curri- 
culum of study. The practical work Professor Bottomley is 
accomplishing at King’s College in soil inoculation shows 
the great future there is for the farm and the garden when 
science is brought to bear upon tillage. We hope the Royal 
Horticultural Society with its now excellent opportunities 
will not be found wanting in the efforts that are being made 
to bring science and practice together. 


SHOOTING. 


HEATHER-BURNING. 


HE accompanying pictures are from photo- 
graphs taken to illustrate the heather-burning 
on a Welsh moor, and it may be added one of 
the very best and best looked after of all the 
moors in that country. The picture of the 

man actively engaged in setting the heather alight shows 
the tin barrel in which the lighting fluid is held, and out 
of which a wick passes down the nozzle, and can be 
ignited where it comes from the nozzle’s mouth. Of 
necessity, there has to be a handle. These are, practi- 
cally, the very lamps which have been noticed, with 
much approval, before in these columns, and are sold by 
an Inverness tradesman; but that shown in the picture 
given here was, we believe, made locally.. There is, at 
all events, no great mystery about the construction. It 
need hardly be said that for handiness and for safety it is 
a great advance over the old plan of a bunch of tow 
tied about a stick. A keeper in the North told the present 
writer that he considered that by using these lamps he 
could do nearly twice the work that he used to be able to 
do in aday with the old flaming tow torch. They ignite 
the heather just where the man using them wishes to 
ignite it, and do not scatter the fire where it is not 
wanted. They are, in a word, much more easy of control. 

Of course, this does not mean that when the fire is lighted 
with the lamp it is any more under human guidance than when 
lighted with the torch, or any other method; but the nozzle of 
the lamp can be moved here and there at will, and to an inch, if 
necessary. In fact, we cannot suppose that, having seen the 
burning done with such a comparatively civilised instrument, 
anyone would care to use the old barbarous torch. It takes, as a 
rule, a good many more men to put out and hold in check a 
heather fire than it does to light one, unless, indeed, the heather 
is so damp that it can hardly be made to burn at all, as happens 
in very many seasons. The putting out and the holding in check 
are the function of the men with their long brooms, used as 
beaters. It is really very remarkable with what ease and quick- 
ness a few men who understand the job can beat out a heather 
fire which had seemed only the previous moment to be raging 
with an uncontrollable violence. The difficulty of control varies, 
of course, immensely with the varying force of the wind and the 
varying degree of moisture in the heather. The mode which is now 
recognised as the best for burning a moor where the grouse are 
the first consideration and sheep only second, is to burn in small 
patches, often not more than a few yards square. Each of these then 
becomes, when the young heather springs again, a safe and 
undisturbed feeding-place for any young birds that find it, and 
they have their shelter close at hand in the unburnt heather. It 
is a far better idea than the old one of burning in strips. The 
interval of years at which the heather should be reburnt varies 
very much, as the rate of its growth varies, consequent on 
differences of soil and climate. A great authority has laid down 
the maxim that there should be no heather on the moor more than 





BEATERS. 


a foot high, except on the hillock tops, where the snow will be 
blown away if it fall to the accompaniment of a moderate wind, 
and the birds may there find shelter in hard times. There are 
still one or two men of the old school remaining who question the 
good which the grouse get from the burning, but they are in a 
very small minority. . 

Sometimes, when the heather is lighted, it burns so fast 
after a spell of dry weather, and with a wind favouring the 
conflagration, that the whole staff of beating men is required 
to check it. In connection with this point the head-keepet 
of the moor where these photographs were taken, informs 
us that it is the exception, not the rule, for any break to 
be made for luncheon. Generally the work proceeds with- 
out any interruption, under stress of ‘the necessity to get as 
much as possible burnt while the weather favours, and lun- 
cheon is then eaten by the workers with their lamps or 
beaters in hand. But when the full force is required to check 
the spread of the fire, as happens when the heather is in a 
very dry state, an interval is allowed for all hands to take 
luncheon together; and since this heather-burning is a hot and 
rather a trying business, it is likely that it will be taken with a 
good zest. 

While there is no reasonable doubt that the grouse are very 
much more healthy on a well-burnt moor than on one where 
this very essential labour is neglected, it cannot be: said that it 
works quite the miracles which some of its extreme advocates 
have claimed for it. At the present time, as everybody knows 
who is interested in the moors, the grouse in many parts of the 
North are suffering under a severe attack of the epidemic which 
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is generally and vaguely known as the “ grouse disease.” A 
Commission is in existence to endeavour to discover its precise 
nature and its cure. For several years they have made no 
progress for lack of any diseased birds on which to make their 
experiments. During the years in which the grouse were 
enjoying this remarkable immunity from the disease which is 
called by their name, one often heard it said with cheery confidence 
that “ there is never any disease on a properly burnt moor.” <A 
painful experience has shown that this extreme optimism has no 
very firm ground to rest on. At the same time, it is quite certain, 
whatever the effect of the burning may be on this specific and 
mysterious disease, that it is of the greatest service to the general 
health of the birds, and it is only reasonable to suppose that when, 
as at the present time, the disease does become epidemic, the 
grouse will be the better able to resist its attacks and to throw off 
its effects than when in less robust condition. Old, long heather 
gives damp, unhealthy covert, which seems as if it must be the 
best possible nurturing ground for all bacilli to which fresh air 
and sunlight are the worst foes ; and it is by providing the grouse 
with a covert which ad- 
mits the free entrance of ' 
these germ - destroying 
agents, as well as by pro- 
viding them with the food 
they like best when the 
young heather puts out its 
new tender shoots, that the 
burning does them such 
good service. Of its actual 
and more direct effect, if 
any, on the disease itself 
we may hope to hear more 
when the labours of the 
Commission begin to bear 
fruit. 
SLIGHTLY BETTER ACCOUNTS 
OF GROUSE. 
ON two Southern moors fiom 
which we have had accounts it 
seems that the grouse are 
much as had been expected, 
so far as can be ascertained 
from exercising the dogs upon 


them ; 


that is to say, less 
numerous than last year. Yet 


in both the accounts there is a THE LAMP 


note of distinctly better hope 

than in the former reports, which these later ones are said to confirm, and it is 
not at all unlikely that this year again we shall find things not nearly as black as 
they have been painted. Certainly, it seems as if early reports of the disease 
were very much exaggerated. The disease has been only in evidence here an‘ 
there; that is the last conclusion to which we come. Most of the deaths 
noticed have been from causes that are not epidemic. There is a certain date, 
soon after the hatching-time, at which birds are apt to die—the cocks, as a rule, 
dying before the hens. Probably many of the deaths attributed to the disease 
were due to hardships caused by the cold and wet. Where the dogs were over 
the moors referred to above they put up a good many very small birds of second 
lroods, These late birds may not show themselves in the first drives, but, as 
happened last year, so it may happen again this that the second time over the 
moors will give a better show of birds than the first. 


DATES OF THE HATCHING OF PARTRIDGES. 

Sussex is not a great partridge county, and hardly seems to have had its 
share of that remarkable increase of partridges which has been so satisfactory 
in Kent during recent years; but all things are relative, and in one of the 
best parts of Sussex for partridges the present writer was speaking to one of 
the keepers about the birds, and was surprised to find that the normal date of 
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their nesting was, if anything, a little later than the normal date in the 
Eastern Counties. In the first Shooting volume of the Country Lire Library 
of Sport Mr. Fryer writes: ‘*‘ Some partridges, especially in small enclosures, 
breed much earlier than others; but, taken as a whole the majority hatch out 
every year in the Eastern Counties about the 20th of June, or a day 
or two earlier.” In Sussex, which has a far milder climate than East 
Anglia, one would rather expect partridges to be earlier in their nesting and 
Latching ; but according to this man’s experience, which could hardly be 
questioned, partridges in his part of Sussex (which is not at all near the sea, 
nor on any ground where the birds are likely to be exposed to unusual 
cold) hatched from the 20th to the 22nd. Sussex is no doubt less 
suited generally to the partridges than Norfolk acd Suffolk, and it may be 
ihat where the soil is particuiarly in their favour their energies are more active 
early in the year. As a rule the crops are Gistinctly earlier in the part of 
Sussex referred to than in most parts of the Eastern Counties. 
PARTRIDGES IN KENT AND SUSSEX. 

In these Southern counties of Kent and Sussex the accounts of the 
partridges do not seem at all good, It is not so much that keepers appear 
to think that the young ones have been drowned by any extraordinary 
downpour——the local thunder-storms seem to have visited these parts rather 
after the most critical time— 
but there has been almost con- 
tinuous light rain, so that the 
little birds have been perpetu- 
ally wet and draggled, all the 
more so that the grass and her- 
bage of all kinds have been very 
long and abundant, and the re- 
sult has been a certain propor- 
tion of deaths out of a number 
that was not large to start with, 
for the clutches of eggs were 
smaller than usucl. In this re- 
spect there has been a singular 
difference between birds in dif- 
ferent parts of the country quite 
close to each other, and appar- 
ently subject to just the same 
conditions. In one the clutches 
vave been well up to the 
werage; in the other far 
below it. 

DIstRIBUTION OF FRENCH 
PARTRIDGKS. 

The story of what is hap- 
pening to the French partridge 
in England is rather a curious 
one. If you ask the people in 
Kast Anglia about the bird they 
IN USE. will tell you that it is being 

rapidly killed off by the driving, 
because the Irenchman is so apt to lead the drive, and so gets shot first ; 
besides, he is so slow and straight a flyer that, as is said, ‘*‘ No duffercan miss 
him.” Asa matter of fact, the ‘‘ red-leg ”’ 
avery unaccountable way, even by shots who would be very much upset indeed 
to hear themselves spoken of as ‘‘ duffers.” Still, there is no doubt that the 


“< 


does get missed now and again, in 


red-leg” is a comparatively easy bird to shoot, and that, probably as a 
consequence of this, he is not so numerous as he was in many of the driving 
countries. That is one chapter in the history. For the other you have 
to go to the Midlands and the counties bordering on the debatable 
land, where they are doubtful whether to consider themselves part 
of the ‘* West Country” or not; and in all these places they will tell 
you, with confidence and truth, that the ‘‘red-leg” is very much more 
common than he was, and is found now where he never used to be found at 
all, Of course, the two chapters are capable of harmonious interpretation, 
and it may be argued that it is just because the ‘‘ red-leg ” finds the Eastern 
Counties less salubrious, on account of the prevalence of death from gunshot, 
than he used to, that he is spreading further to the West. This, at all events, 
is what he is doing, whether by reason of the Eastern persecution or owing 
to some other less obvious cause. 


(Further notes on Shooting will be found on our later pages.) 


ON THE GREEN. 


THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 
NOUESTIONABLY there is at the moment a certain 
terment in the golfing world—agitation as to the way 
in which its affairs are to be conducted and its rules 
determined—of which evidence is seen from week to 
week even in the generally-untroubled pages of 
Country Lire. Mr. Fowler has written offering certain 
suggestions as to how the Royal and Ancient Club should deal 
with the ferment, and one who writes under the title of “A 
Member of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club” essays to show 
that Mr. Fowler's proposals are not always feasible, and so on 
and so forth. Apart from the pyos and the cons of a question 
which probably requires a good deal more ventilation than it has 
yet received, before a healthy opinion can be expressed on it, it will 
be rather interesting, by way of clearing the ground, to see what 
the ferment is all about. It is hardly necessary to go beyond the 
Rules of Golf Committee for the moment. What may be the 


best way, and whether there is a_ better way than the 
present, of dealing with the open and the amateur champion- 
ships, how they should be played, or where they should 
be played, are rather local and detailed considerations in 
comparison with the questions touching the rules, which are 
for all the world. At the same time, it may be said that such 
assertions as that ‘“‘ there ought to be some way of limiting the 
number of entries for the amateur championship,” is no argument 
at all for changing the character or mode of appointment of the 
present executive which takes charge of the arrangement of that 
championship, unless some guarantee, or at least some pro- 
bability, can be shown that the new executive will be likely 
to be more clever than the old in devising a scheme for 
limiting the entry. So far, not a soul has suggested a mode 
of doing this which is not open to at least as many objections 
as the existing plan which admits the multitude. ‘Turning 
to the agitation about the Rules of Golf Committee, we do 
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not always find it easy to fasten down the agitators to any detail 
in which they want the rules altered. In the one breath they are 
very apt to say the Rules of Golf Committee does not take any 
cognisance of inland golf, that it does not legislate for the hedge 
and the tree, but leaves them to be dealt with by local bye-laws, 
and in the next breath to denounce the present code as being far 
too long, whereas all they have just said is more or less an 
argument for lengthening it, by inviting its attention to still 
further details. 

The American criticism is a little more logical. So far 
as one can learn, at so great a distance, the gravamen of the 
Americans’ indictment of the rules is that they are too long; ii 
may be said at once, in regard to this, that the only American 
attempt at a short code which we have seen resulted in making it 
rather longer than it was before, and also in altering the 
game so that its own Patron Saint would not recognise it as 
golf. There are one or two details of legislation which do not 
strike the Americans as just—as to which I am in perfect agree- 
ment with them; and they contend that the rules ought to be so 
constructed and phrased as to contain a description of the game 
which might enable a man who had never seen golf or heard 
of it beicre to proceed to play it if he found himself down 
in the wilds of, say (it appears there are places on the great 
American continent where golf is still unknown), Texas. 
Perhaps it may be possible to convey a description of the game in 
a few yet adequate words, so that the volume containing the 
rules shall still remain portable. One would not have suspected 
the possibility, but the Americans are an ingenious people, and 
they may be able to accomplish it. We should know better 
about this if they would let us see their attempt with regard to 
points of detail in the present rules. They do not like the rule by 
which a man is disqualified in a competition if he tees outside 
the marks. They do not like the penalty for a ball lost on the 
course being heavier than the penalty for a ball (whether lost or 
found) driven out of bounds, and they do not like the rule about 
casual water on the putting green. This last rule appears to 
me such a childish one as it stands that | can hardly think it 
worth wasting time over. With regard to the ball that is lost, 
there is no doubt that the inequality of the heavy penalty for 
such a loss as compared with the light penalty for driving out of 
bounds is not equitable; but the rule was framed in its present 
form with a special object to avoid the loss of time occasioned by 
going back to play another ball, and the loss of temper which might 
arise if the rule permitted the dropping of another ball near where 
the other was supposed to be lost and the opposing sides could 
not agree as to where that spot should be. There is some 
excuse, even if no valid reason, for that rule as it stands. 
With regard to the rule imposing disqualification as the 
penalty for teeing outside the marks, it seems the hardest 
of hard lines that a man should be disqualified—-totally—for 
teeing just an inch in advance of the line; but, on the other 
hand, it has to be noted that this rule is the only one, so far as | 
know (except elementary ruies of honesty and common-sense, 
which have always to be disregarded in framing rules for golf), 
to restrain a man from advancing beyond the tee as far as the 
putting green of the hole to which he is playing—it is the 
only technical prohibition against this reduction of the game to 
an absurdity. [or this reason it seems right that justice should 
be armed, even with as fatal a weapon as absolute disqualifica- 
tion, for dealing with a possible offender of this calibre, though it 
is monstrous hard that she should use it—indeed, she loses the 
very name of justice in using it—against the poor devil.who has 
inadvertently put his ball down just an inch before the line. 
Surely the justice of the case might ke fully and fairly met 
by adding to the present rule ‘at the discretion of the 
local committee,” which would place in responsible hands the judg- 
ment between the poor man whostolean inch, through inadvertence, 
and the criminal who stole an ell, of malice prepense. Un- 
patriotically, perhaps, I am thus far in favour of the Americans. 
I hope it is not further disloyal to my position as a member of 
the Rules of Golf Committee and as a member of the Royal and 
Ancient Club to say that I cannot perceive any harm that that 
committee would receive if it were to enlarge its borders a little, 
so as to receive within them a representative appointed, say, by 
the United States Golfing Association, one perhaps from the 
Irish Golfing Union, one from the Welsh, and one perhaps from 
one or two of the more important local sectionsin England. All 
sections, both at home and abroad, are full of loyalty to 
St. Andrews, but certain untamed spirits are for breaking 
the bonds of this loyalty. Their power to upset the 
constitution would be countermined altogether if a member of 
each of the main local golfing sections, here and in the States, 
were admitted to express their views at the board of the Rules 
of Golf Committee, and still the prerogative of St. Andrews 
would be unassailed. It would be all the stronger for this 
testimony that it had no fear of the outside elements—no jealousy 
or exclusiveness—and surely, since the Royal and Ancient Club 
retains its power to veto any proposed change of rule at a 
general meeting, it need not be atraid of being forced to accept 
any rule distasteful to it. 
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Tue ‘Lost BALL” ANp. ‘*Our cF BouNnDs” RULRs. 
CERTAINLY the Americans do'seem to have more than a little reason for 
their dissatisfaction with the ‘‘lost ball lost hole” rule as compared with the 
‘*drop and lose distance” penalty for 2 drive out of bounds, even if the bail 
be lost there. Obviously it is a rule which puts a positive premium on 
crookedness, the man who has driven straight enough to keep the course 
losing the hole thereby to his opponent, who has driven over the boundary. 
This is hardly a triumph of practical logic; yet the remedy is not easy to see. 
Criticism is always so much more pleasant and simp’e than construction. It 
it be argued that a man ought to be compell<d to find his out-of-bounds ball, 
the answer to that is that on the far side of many boundaries one is even 
forbidden to go in search of the bal at all, Any lightening cf the penalty 
for lost ball has the objection that going back to the tee to play another involves 
waste of time and blocking the green, and any rule to drop where you think the 
ball was lost opers a wide door for discussion, The ruie might conceivably 
be modified to allow a man to drive off another ball if his first seems in 
danger of being lost (as is permitted in case of a first ball being driven near 
the boundary line); but this would effect little, for a man aiways expects to 
find his ball. The only remedy seems to be to make the out of bounds 
penalty more severe—restore to it the drastic force it used to have, and make 
the errant player lose stroke and distance. And I shoull be disposed, 
for the sake of equity, and even at the risk of slightly blocking the 
green, to make the penalty for lost ball the same. If ‘his were done the 
American trouble would, [ think, be stayed. After all it is the looking for 
the lost ball, wasting the time of the match in which the loss occurs, that does 
the blocking—not the coming back to the tee. The rule might be that the 
man must drive off his second within five minutes of commencing the sea:ch 
for the first. 

TAYLOR AND VARDON IN THE WEST. 

Harry Vardon and Taylor have been down giving an exhibition of their 
play in the West Country, which is the latter’s native corner of the earth. Never- 
thele:s, Vardon, on a green which he had himself laid out at Portishead, near 
Bristol, began by making rather an exhibition of Taylor, Vardon’s score was 69, 
Taylor's 73, and the former won by three and two to play. Moreover, in the 
afternoon Vardon and A. White, the resident professional at Rodway Hill, 
beat Taylor and Kettley, the professional to the Portishead Club, by four and 
three to play in a four-ball match. Then they moved westward to a new 
course at Crafthole, which nas been laid out by Willie Fernie on the property 
of General Sir R. Pole-Carew, near Plym uth. Both this and the Portishead 
green are cighteen-hole courses. The latter has been jaid out by the Corpora- 
tion of Bristol, and the former owes « great deal, as it appears, to the owner. 
It is described as exceedingly picturesque, facing seawaids, and it is evident 
that the Great Western Railway Company has a good cpinion of its attractions 
from the fact that the company is running a daily motor-car from Millbay to 
take people out to the links. The railway companies have been very slow to 
recognise the extent to which golf develops traffic, but they seem to have 
awakened to the truth of the facts at last. On the whole, Vardon seems to 
have had a little the better of Taylor in the Western tour. On the East 
Coast of England, also, there is news of a new course, though of nine holes 
only, at or near Lowestoft. Horace HUrcHINsON, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE GOVERNMENT OF St. ANDREWS. 

S1r,—I have much pleasure in responding to the courteous request of the 
Editor of CountrrY Lire for the expression of my views on the subject treated 
by Mr. Herbert Fowler in his article. Mr. Fowler, with his wonted courage, 
has tackled a very thorny question, and has made some valuable suggestions 
for the better government of the game. The slackness of the Royal and 
Ancient Club is a grievance in the hearts of many golfers, But it is needful 
to be just. Up to the present time the club has never deviated from one 
consistent attitude, that ofa passive, rather than an active, governor of the 
game. I can best sum up this attitude in the supposed words of a member: 
“The club has no desire to impose its government of the game on other 
clubs or players; it sets out the rules of the game, and its Rules of 
Golf Committee expounds and interprets these ru'es, but beyond this 
it has no desire to do anything. If other clubs and players submit 
to these rules well and good. If not, let them remain outside; we 
shall not complain; but if they care to adhere and submit to us so much the 
better.” This conservative and modest attitude on the part of the club has 
been the chief stumbling-block in the path of ardent reformers such as Mr, 
Fowler. It is a very difficult matter to convert a rod fainéant into an 
Emperor William, and this is the task to which Mr. Fowler invites us. Let 
me first correct a slight inaccuracy on Mr. Fowlers part. So far as I am 
aware, the Rules of Golf Committee is not elected annually but triennially, 
the present committee, who were elected in 1906, holding office till 1909. 
That, however, is a small matter, and does not affect Mr. Fowler’s 
argument. Mr. Fowler wishes to increase the number of this committee 
to thirty, and make them absolute arbiters of all questions connected 
with the game of golf, rules, championships, International matches, 
et hoc genus omne of golf concerns. I am in absolute agreement with him in 
thinking that the general meeting of the club, in its present state, is the 
worst possible body imaginable for deciding important and imperial questions 
of golf. As Mr. Fowler well says, the club is partly social and partly golfing. 
Here we touch the vulnerable heel of the St. Andrews Achilles. Whena really 
important question has to be decided, members who know very little about 
golf are hauled in by agitated partisans on either side, and an excellent 
motion may be lost through the votes of what I will term armchair goifers, 
who hardly know the difference between a niblick and a driver. Again, the time 
selected for the two annual ‘‘business meetings” of the club is rather 
unfortunate. The two meetings of the year take place on the day immediately 
preceding the medal day at 5 p.m. in the afternoon. As may be well 
imagined a great many members, most probably the keenest and best golfers, 
are more intent on getting their afiernoon round than in attending a boring 
meeting. Thus the meeting may lack the presence of some really necessary 
members when a knotty point of golf government has to Le settled. Then 
again, imperial and local matters are all decided at one meeting. Thus a question 
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of altering the rule about casual water may be on the agenda next to a question 
whether memLers should pay Is. or 1s. 6d. for a game of billiards. I have 
therefore strongly urged that what I call imperial golf questions affecting the 
government of the game ought not to be dealt with at the usual business 
meeting, which shou'd be devoted exclusively to local concerns of the club. 
The imper'al matters should be reserved for decision by a special meeting 
held in the medai week, after the medal day, at such a time as will enable 
all members to attend it wi:hout interference with their beloved rounds on the 
cear old course. Mr. Fowler, however, goes‘a little further than this, and 
alvocates an smperium in imperto, 1 have no word to say against his 
proposal, but there are two formidable difficulties in his path. To attain his 
object he has first to convince the great clubs dealing with the championships 
that they ought to resign their powers into the hands of his proposed St. 
An‘rews Committee. He has next to persuade the majority of the members of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club that they ought to confide the powers at present 
inherent in them to the hands of a large committee of the club, Frankly, I am 
bound to say that I do not believe the members would ever consent to part with 
the House of Lords powers they at present possess. I do not believe that any 
cub having the government of a game has ever allowed its committee 
to have uncontrolled power. I am almost certain that the members of the 
Royal and Ancient Club would never consent to such a proposition, In an 
ideal golfing world Mr. Fowler’s proposal would be an ideal one. But we 
have to deal with stubborn facts, and I am much afraid, therefore, that* Mr. 
Fowler's idea is outside the region of practical golf politics. | There is also 
the further danger that the sleeping embers of the ‘‘ as ociation ” idea may be 
stirred again into active flame. Tne wholesome deterrent of the Football 
Association, more especially in its latest phase, is quite enough to warn 
us from anything which may lead us into a similar danger. Let us 
be sure that the ills we have are unbearable before we fly to others that may 
be worse in our endeavour to reach the mex, which the French proverb 
teaches us is always the exnemi du bien. 

I hold the strong conviction that the point for reformers to attack is 
the present constitution of the business meeting at St. Andrews. A separa- 
tion of imperial and local matters and a special meeting for the decision of 
the former would not affect the powers of the general body of members. This 
seems to me the line of least resistance for reformers to proceed on. I 
doubt if there is any larze demand for anything in the nature of Mr. 
Fowler’s proposal, and I do not think he will be able to get a sufficient 
motive power of opinion inside and outside the club to carry it through. 

The championships, though managed in a rather peculiar and ‘‘ hole and 
corner” manner, have not been mismanaged. I am not at all sure thata 
large body of experts would do any bettcr than the present delevates of the 
various clubs governing them. To sum up, I think Mr. Fowler is a king for 
something which the world of golf in general, and the Koyal and Ancient 
Club in particular, will not be prepared to give. I do not believe that the 
time is yet ripe for such a Crastic alteration, es¢ina /en/e must be the motto 
of golf reformers. Let us concentrate our forces on the ‘‘ business meeting ” 
point, and not waste them on proposals admirable in themselves, but 
not having the remotest chance of passing into golf statutes. —ERNEsY 
LEHMANN, 


“é 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me to trouble you with a letter on this subject, 
even if it should turn out to be a long one. There is something to be said 
against the radical changes which Mr. Fowler suggests, and more against 
his methods of stating his case. He points out that the Royal and Ancient 
Club nominates three committees annually—the Committee of Management, 
the Green Committee and the Rules of Gelf Committee—and emphasises the 
fact that no member of the club is eligible to serve on the first two mentioned 
unless he resides in St. Anirews. He states that the Committee of Manage- 
ment ** would have to deal with any golfing question which might arise outside 
the rules of the game.” Of the Green Committce he says that ‘‘ it has nothing 
to do with the rules of the game or its general management.” Then, after a 
paragraph describing the functions of the Rules Committee, and paying a well- 
deserved tribute to the qualifications of its members, he says that the Royal 
and Ancient delegates its authority to control the game to two or perhaps 
three commiitees ‘f who have a share in its management.” This is directly 
oppused to his own statement that the Green Committee has no share in the 
general management of the game; but it enables him to appeal to the 
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prejudices of a liberty-loving people by reminding them that a residential 
qualification is required of members of two of the three committees, and that 
absence of golfing knowledge does not disqualify a St. Andrews resident for 
a seat on the Committee of Management. Since Mr. Fowler gives us the 
choice between two contradictory propositions about the Green Committee, 
it is open to us.to use our own judgment in deciding which to accept as true. 

Most people, I imagine, will consider it probable that the Green Committee 
of St. Andrews, containing as it does two members appointed by the 
town council, is not likely to d:mand or to receive any power to 
deal with other than purely local matters. It is true that they have 
something to say to the arrangements for championships when they 
are played for at St. Andrews; but such matters as the superintending 
of the draw and the selection of places for teeing-grounds and _ holes 
are local matters, even when almost every golfer is interested in the 
play. A Green Committee did once exceed its powers and go behind the 
laws of golf by posting a notice for the benefit of would-be champions, 
saying that grass, which grew year in and year out in bunkers, for whose 
upkeep they were responsible, was not ‘‘ permanent grass.” But their 
action is not likely to be repeated; certainly not at St. Andrews 

Turning to the Committee of Management, I find Mr. Fowler’s statement, 
that it would have to decide golfing questions outside the rules, misleading. 

Personally, 1 do not believe that if such a question were to arise it would be 
referre] to this committee; but whether it would or would not does not much 
matter, since it is almost impossible to conceive of a golfing question of 
general interes: unconnected with the rules I imagine that the nearest 
approach to such a question which hae ever come before the Committee of 
Management arose this year when a servant of the club wished to play in the 
Amatcur Championship Tournament. A good many people were interested 
in their decision, but the matter can hardly be considered a golfing question 
of general interest. It is the Rules of Golf Committee, and its members alone, 
who must bear the blame for anything that may be wrong in the government 
of the game. They cannot shift responsibility on to the general meeting 
of the club to which they report the results of their Jabours. That general 
meeting has too much good sense to reject or amend the recommendations made 
to it by so respected a body of experts as the Rules Committee. Therefore, it 
matters nothing if some of the men whovote ‘‘ Aye” do, as Mr. Fowler points out, 
use the club-house more than the golf courses. The charge brought against 
the Rules Committee is that they have been lazy, and have not done enough 
to minimise the number of local rules necessary on inland courses. The 
implication is that there is something objectionable about local rules. For 
my part I cannot see that it matters whether a rule is local or universal, and 
I appeal to history for support. There was a time when the out-of-bounds 
rule was everywhere local. It has lately been incorporated in the Rules of Golf, 
and the change has made no difference to any player or any match. Ido not 
believe that it is possible to frame a co le of law which shall render all local rules 
unnecessary, seeing that golf is played in so many peculiar places. Therefore, 
I think that the rules should be revised with a view to exciuding from them 
anything which can be made the subject of local legislation. The final code 
woul] then formulate the principles under which golf would be played on the 
ideal course—where casual water never lies, where there is no out-of-bounds 
territory, and where no lift-and-lose-one hazird troubles the player. Unifor- 
mity of local practice would be secured, as it has been in the past, by the 
good sense and sporting instincts of golfers, and by a general knowledge of 
the practice of leading clubs. Tinally, Mr Fowler suggests that his proposed 
Golf Committee should take over the control of the champiorships. It is not 
suggested that the delegates govern these competitions badly, and the state- 
ment that they send meagre, if any, repo ts to the clubs which nominate 
them, goes for nothing. One’s clock-winder does not make any report 
when one’s clocks are running accurately. Mr. Fowler’s memory is at fault 
when he says there is no way of conveying a suggestion to the committees 
which run the championships. I was present at a business meeting of the 
Royal and Ancient which considered mest sympathetically an unconstitutional 
motion of his, calling on the club to press for a change in the date of the 
amateur championship. That motion, though it might have been ruled out 
of order, was fully discussed, and finally the meeting instructed its delegate to 
bring the matter informally before his colleagues, who decided that the 
change, if formally proposed, would be undesirable. It seems to me that we 
golfers have mighty few ills to complain of, and that it would be the height of 
madness to fly from them to evils that we know not of.—A. C. M. CRooMrE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CELESTIAL HAYMAKING. 
{To tHE EpDITOR OF ‘‘CouNTtTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sik,—The many changes in the atmosphere are often indicated in some more 
or less striking way. The one of which I write is the whirlwind. This is 
rarely met with in the temperate portions of the globe, but between the 
tropics it is of very common occurrence and assumes various forms, frequently 
spreading devastation over extensive tracts of land, destroying the products 
of the earth, but, fortunately for us, few of these disastrous effects come 
within our experience. The phenomena have been attributed by various 
writers to many different causes; some have supposed the whole of the effects 
to be caused by electricity; others have rejected this agent entirely and 
considered the state of the air rarefied by the heat of the sun to be the cause 
of these convulsions of the atmosphere ; but, probably, in most cases both are 
combined. The simplest form of the whirlwind is that observed on calm 
days on large squares or cross roads when sand and leaves are lifted and 
whirled round for a few seconds. |Whirlwinds are generally preceded by 
a sultry, oppressive air, sometimes by absolute calm, but the state of the wind 
never appears clearly connected with the phenomena. However, a whirlwind 
was recently experienced by many of the inhabitants of Henfield, the very 
delightful country village near Brighton, when some haymakers were busy, 
probably making up for lost time now that the sunshine had come at last. 
Suidenly nearly a waggon-load of hay was lifted into the air for a 


tremendous distance—some portions as large as a truss—and carried on and 
on, falling gradually as it travelled. This occurred about 150yds, to 200yds. 
{rom my school, and as it passed us it had the appearance of a cloud of sand 
or a miniature sandstorm. Our garden, with others, was strewn with new hay. 
Luckily none of the men rose with the hay, but it appears to be their first 
experience of an atmospheric disturbance of such force as this. —E. CHURCHER. 








A BIRD HAUNT NEAR LONDON. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—I know no place close to London, and few places remote from it, where 
tne lover of the songs of birds may hear a more varied chorus than in the 
woods below Wimbledon Common. On the afternoon of June 29th I spent 
an hour in the woods, and jotted down the birds I heard singing. The willow- 
warbler was remarkably abundant. His rippling cadences could be heard, 
rising and falling, on every side. I have seen the statement by an ornithologist 
of authority that the willow-warbler and the wood-wren rarely if ever frequent 
the same wood or coppice. At any rate, at Wimbledon the weird trill or 
chatter of the wood-wren—perhaps the most curious of all bird songs— 
{frequently broke into the gentle ripple of the willow-warkler. The note of the 
common whitethroat, abrupt and angry ; the blithe song of the hedge-sparrow; 
the merry and al nost ecstatic outburst of the wren; the wistful song of the 
rovins; the chiffchaff repeating its name; the crooning of the linnet; the 
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melancholy ‘‘tweer-tweer” of the greenfinch ; the wild, varied and melodious 
song of the blackcap; the great tit caliing ‘‘ ’tis sweet, ’tis sweet”; and the 
contented ‘‘ chee-chee-chidley-chee ” of the blue tit, swelled the chorus. The 
blackbird played his thoughts and memories 0.1 his flute; the thrush expressed 
his passionless enjoyment of life; the chaffinch sang his liquid notes to his 
‘* pretty little de-ar”; the call of the cuckoo was most persistent, and rarely 
have I heard it so full and mellow. From the open spaces in the wood came 
the rattling note of the yellow-hammer, ending so quaintly in ‘‘ Cnee-ee-s,” 
and the pleasant twitter of the swallow; and from the adjoining cornlands 
and meadows of Kingston Vale came the song of the lark ; the. canary-like 
warble of the tree-pipit, as he rose from his perch on the top of an elm and 
descended to it again; and greatest surprise of all the pierengly vibrating trill 
of the rare grasshopper warbler. Nor did, the chorus lack :the supremest song 
of ail, the passion and pain so movingly expressed by the nightingale. I could 
see him crouching on the branch of an oak, with his flick-ring tail towards 
the bole of the tree, peering with strained eyes into the thicket as if eagerly 
looking for somebody or something, while he wailed out his mingled rapture 
and scrrow. And—ah, the grief of it !—on a path close by people passed up 
and down utterly oblivious of that wonderful song : 
‘* The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
—MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 


CURIOUS DEATH OF A YOUNG CIIAFFINCH. 
[To rHeE Eprrer or ‘** Country LIFg.”] 

S1r,—I think the following brief account of a small tragedy occurring in my 
garden this summer may interest your readers. A pair of chaffinches had 
built their beautiful little lichen-covered nest on 
the top of the pergola, overhung by branches of 
the climbing carmine pillar rose. All went 
well with the small family of four until they 
were within a week or rather less of leaving the 
nest. Going to look at them one morning, I 
was surprised to see one of the youngsters with 
its head stretched right up to its fullest extent, 
quite motionless, It was dead, and the death 
had been occasioned doubtless by the bird 
stretching up, with widely opened mouth, to 
receive some choice morsel which its parents were 
bringing and closing its beak across a slender 
twig of rose in such a way that one of the long 
thorns had run right through the tender skin 
between the fork of the lower mandible and 
so held it semi-suspended until it had died, 
either from the pain and discomlort of the 
position or frum its inability to take any food. 
The incident is so singular and probably so 
unusual (it is, at least, the only case which has 
come under my notice during many years of close 
observation of nesting birds, and I have never 
read of a similar one, that it might be worth 
noting on that account only), but what makes it 
more interesting is the subsequent behaviour of 
the parent birds. Whether on first finding it in 
this terrible position they made any effort to 
release it I cannot, of course, say, though all that 
I have seen of the behaviour of parent: birds to 
their young when the latter happened to fall 
into any: difficulty outside the ordinary course 
of the experience of the species to which the 
birds belonged, would dispose me to think it 
probable that they made no such effort at 
all. ‘Subsequently they went on feeding the 
three other nestlings without taking the 
slightest notice of this poor corpse suspended 
in their midst. As soon as I had satisfied myself 
that the bird was dead I left it there purposely, in order to observe this point, 
and it appeared that they made no effort to remove it, though probably they 
could easily have done so, and it must have incommoded the rest of the family 
more than a little. It was not till I feared that commencing decomposition 
might make its presence insanitary for the other nestlings that I removed it, and 
up to that time I can be pretty sure that the parents had made no attempt to 
do so for themselves. It is but another instance of the inability of the lower 
animals to adapt even the simplest means to the simplest ends, unless such 
adaptation is suggested to them by the inherited inst nct of the race. Where 
that insti: ct prevails the accuracy of the adaptation is of course marvellous, 
and often quite transcends any possible suggestions of reason. —H. G. H. 


A CURIOUS WEATHER GLASS. 
[To THE Evitor oF ‘‘CountRy LIFE.”] 
Sir,—A weather glass is sold, consisting of an hermetically-sealed glass 
tube, containing a colourless fluid, in which are flakey crystals which rise 
and fall. So far as I can make out, heat, pressure and temperature do not 
affect the action. Can any correspondent of yours enlighten me as to the 
materials and the operation of the instrument? I have made many enquiries 
without result. I do not know what the thing is called, but it is soid in 


the shops of many opticians, etc. —W. Porrer. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNnTRY LIFE.”’] 


Sir,—We regret that so many birds are destroyed by the gun and net at 
this time and wish it could be more looked into. The robin and the blac<- 


bird seem more scarce than they were. In our garden we have one pair of 


blackbirds, a few thrushes and many smaller birds, whose beautifui songs have 
delighted us since the beginning of March, One robin cheered us all through 
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the winter with his merry note. During the very cold weather we constantly 
fed them, and the blackbirds, though very shy, ventured to pick the crumbs 
from the doorstep. For the tits we always suspended a bone from a fir tree 
near the window, and then watched them with the glass. The bone was a 
great attraction. Altogether we derived a great deal of amusement from 
feeding our graceful pets. We enjoy our good old English cherry pie and 
currant wine all the more, knowing that these favourite and magnificent 
songs‘ers have had their small share of our fruit this summer belore being 
gathered. —MARY ROBINSON. 


SQUIRRELS AS PETS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—Your correspondent Miss E. A. Turner would be doing me a favour if 
she could answer a few questions for me about squirrels. I should much like 
to know where and how young squirrels are to be oLtained, as I made many 
unavailing efforts to obtain some last year? Also, does Miss Turner allow her 
equirrels to run about outdoors, or does she confine them in the room? I have 
a squirrel in a large aviary outdoors and he will come to the front and feed 
from hand, but I find that he will let me touch him for a while and then will 
suddenly turn and bite me, wi'hout, however, running away. Also, he has 
badly damaged a godwit which I put in with him, and will not be friendly 
with any other squirrels I introtuce. Also, he seems to have got mange very 
badly. [ find that the keepers about here seem quite unable to obtain 
young squirrels —R. Worssam, St. Albans. 
THE MILK SUPPLY. 
{To tHe Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” } 

S1r,—Some remarks in your paper about the attempts being made to get 
up a prejudice against the milk suppy 
call to mind a practice I noticed in the 
neighbourhood of Cleveden, Somersetshire, 
where I spent a few weeks last summer. 
I observed .t was the custom round about 
there for the farmers to drive to the field 
where the cows were grazing, and with hands 
that had probably harnessed the horse, held the 
none-too-ciean reins, opened dirty gates, aud 
carried the pails into the fields, to proceed to 
milk one cow after the other and take the milk 
back to the cart, of course for sale. This I 
noticed not only on one farm but on others when 
we were driving about. I never supposed any 
remarks of mine to the local paper would have ~ 
any effect, at any rate no comment was mad: in 
reply. If this sort of thing is not adulteration, 
it is not much better.—A. E. SPRER. 





AN INTERLOPER. 

[To THE Epitror.oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” | 
Sir,—I think the enclosed unique photograph 
of a young cuckoo found in a robin’s nest may 
be of interest to your readers. The nest was 
built in an old disused water-can wedged 
between two branches of a yew tree in Bed- 
ford Cemetery. It is a fine healthy bird, about 
the size of a full-grown thrush, with grey feathers 
tipped with light brown. Though so young 
it is quite vicious when approached.—G, A. 
GEAREY. 


THE ORIGIN OF HEREFORD CATTLE 
(To THE Epitror oF ‘f Country LIF&.’’] 
$1rR,—With reference to an article in COUNTRY 
LIFE on the supposed origin of Herefordshire 
cattle, I venture to quote the tradition as recorded 
in the ‘* Herefordshire Pomona,” under the life of Lord Scudamore. ‘* The 
tradition is, that in the reign of Charles II, Lord Scudamore imported seven 
cows with white faces and red bodies from the Low Countries, It is now nearly 
a century since Mr, Thoma; Ancrew Knight put this tradition on record, and 
expressed his belief in its correctness. He noticed the curious fact 
that the cattle represented in the pictures of Cuyp and other Flemish 
painters often show the familiar colours of our own meadows. 
The importation of these cows must have been a very difficult as 
well as a very expensive proceeding in those days; and another local 
tradition which has been preserved by Mr. W. EI. Cooke, K.C., and most 
kindly communicated for this letter, has the merit of showing how the 
difficulty was overcome, The tradition comes through the family of the 
Lanes, long resident in the parish of Hamptcn Bishop, and themselves famous 
as cattle-breeders. Mr. Cooke heard from Mr. Lane of Hampton Bishop, who 
died in 1827 xt. 70 (the father dying in 1809 zt. go; and the grandfather 
in 1754) that the family of the Herefords of Sufton Court, in the adjoining 
parish, helped Lord Scudamore in the importation of the cattle. On 
reference to the Sufton pedigree, it appears that the second and third 
sons of Roger Hereford, who died in 1659, emigrated to Dunkirk, in which 
port they established themselves as merchants. Sir Edward Harley, M.P. 
for Herefordshire, was made governor of Dunkirk in 1660, and he would 
naturally aid Lord Scudamore in any plan for the good of their common 
county. Dunkirk was taken by Cromwell in the year 1658, and sold by 
Charles II. to the King of France in 1662. It is most probable, therefore, that 
Lord Scudamore obtained the cows from Dunkirk, through the assistance of 
Sir Edward Harley and the sons of his neighbour at Sufton, They would 
not be Dutch, but would be obtained from the rich residents of the Belgium 
of our day.” Lord Scudamore was a munificent friend to Herefordshire in 
every way, in the encouragement of education, in the restoration of churches, 
in the culture of apples and pears, in the rearing of sheep, and in other 
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ma ters pertaining to country life too numerous to mention. It seems very 
likely, therefore, that among the other benefits he conferred on his native 
county, the origin of the Herefor) cattle may be justly ascribed to him. At 
the same time, it would be more satisfactory to have the question settled by 
documentary evidence.—J. T. H. 





OBSERVATIONS IN A GARDEN. 

[To tHe Epiror oF **Country LiFe.” ] 

S1rR,—Though a child of the soil—an old one too—I often find something 
new and interesting in dear old mother earth. Standing on the tennis lawn 
in a blazing hot sun, when earth-worms do not voluntarily appear on the 
surface, I was surprised to see a fine specimen excitedly thrust itself partly 
above the surface and make futile efforts to retire. More and more of its 
length became visible, until I judged it possible to draw it quite out as a 
titbit for the poultry over the fence. I was surprised to find the lower end 
nipped by an ordinary wire-worm, so firmly that in puliing them apart 
the earth-worm was split to the point. There were punctures on another 
part showing a previous attack. I certainly did not previously know that 
such a conflict was natural. If the foregoing is thought worthy of your pages, 
I should like to add to it another garden puzzle recently placed before me. 
Noticing the foliage of a young apple tree to be suffering from larvz of one 
ef the apple moths, I gave the stem a smart blow with the palm of my and, 
causing many to fall on the soil where they had never been before. Some 
were in their very early infancy, but one and all, without hesitation—many 
having to turn in the right direction—started straight for the base of the tree, 
and those nearest first began to climb the stem! By what compass they 
steered convergent courses I do not know. To them, éerra firma was new 
and absolutely strange. —W. H. FRANCE, Tyseley, Birmingham. 

P.S.—By the kindness of Professor Bottomley I have succeeded in 
producing from the ingredients he sent me a thick, very viscous culiure with 
which I inoculated peas and beans _ I hope, later on, to fulfil my promise to 
report results as compared with those not so treated. —W. H. F. 

PRAYING WHEELS. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE” ] 
Sir,—Everyone has heard of the prayer wheel, the instrument, I might say 
tue time-saving instrument, of devotion so popular with the Thibetan Buddhists. 
And everyone knows that it is a little box of prayers which is whirled round 
by the handle held in the hand, the pious whirler laying up for himself as 
great a store of merit each time he whirls as if he had recited the whole of 
the prayers with which the box is filled. I could never look at a prayer wheel 
without being reminded of that devout ind.vidual who, wearied with the 
repetition of a long list of prayers each night, hit upon the brilliant idea of 








writing them out and hanging them at the head of his bed. | Then each night 
he piously went on his knees and, indicating the list with his finger, fervently 
breathed ‘‘ Them’s my sentiments, O Lord, Amen.” Thus did he save time 
and salve his conscience. Althou .h the small whirling pray-r box of the Lama 
is so well known, I do not think it is so widely known that there are other 
forms of this devotional contri¥Vance, and.,I am: quite certain there are many 
people who, while knowing J pin well, are unaware that it is used in that 
country. The picture I send you of a Japanese Bu Idhist priest and the praying 
wheel I took at the great Temple 0: Zeakoji at Nagano, Japan, where there 
are two of them, the finest I -bave ever seen. About this in trument, as 
used in Japan, how can I possibly do better than quote the words of my 
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frend Professor B. H. Chamberlain, whose knowledge of Japanese customs is 
profound, and who has ever been the foremost and warmest in appreciation of 
my efforts to make the sce ‘ery, characteristics and customs of this lovely land 
better known? In ‘‘ Things Japanese,” he says of the praying wheel: ‘‘ This 
instrument of devotion, so popular in Thibetan Buddhism, is comparatively 
rare in Japan, and is used in a slightly different manner, no prayers being 
written on it. Its vazson a’étre, so far as the Japanese are concerned, must 
be sought in the doctrine of Ingaa, according to which everything in this life 
is the outcome of actions performed in a previous state of existence. For 
example, a man gces blind: this results from some crime committed by him 
in his last avatar. He repents in this life, and his next life will be a happier 
one; or he does not repent, and he will then go from bad to worse in 
successive re-births; in other words, the. docirine is that of evolution applied 





to ethics. This perpetual succession of cause and effect resembles the turning 
of a wheel. So the believer turns the praying wheel, which thus becomes a 
symbol of human fate, with an entreaty to the compassionate god Jizo to let 
the misfortune roll by, the pious desire be accomplished, the evil disposition 
amended as swiitly as possible. Only the Tendai and Shingen sects of 
Buddhists use the praying wheel—gosho guruma as they call it—whence its 
comparative rarity in Japan.” One picture shows the priest in the act of 
revolving the wheel. The other photograph shows a variety of this device 
which I discovered in the great Lama Temple in Peking. The figure is that of 
a Lama priest, and his pose is the customary attitude of believers when using 
the wheel. The drum, which revolves very freely, is slowly turned on its axis 
by means of the index finger of the left nand.—HERBERT G. PONTING. 





BIRD-SCARING WITH. KITES. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘* CounTrRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Tiere is a method of scaring birds {rom cherry and other fruit trees 
which I have tried with such success this summer that I think it is worth 
putting on record for the use of some of your readers another year, although 
for this season the time has perhaps almost passed when it can be of value. 
This is to use a kite, or a fewkites, as scarers. The pilfering birds—starlings, 
blackbirds, or whatever the species may be—seem far more afraid of the thing 
floating in the sky above them than they do of anything in the form of a scare- 
crow on the ground or up in the trees themselves, or of the sound of a gun, 
or of clappers worked by a boy or by the wind. I can recommend the kites 
very confidently. Of course, they are useful only in a wind, of which there 
has been no lack in the present year. When the wind is steady, the kites, once 
started, will keep themselves up in the air, the strings being pegged down, but 
often they will fall into slack currents and come down, unless there be a boy 
holding them and running with them, to induce them to rise again. However, 
I find that this is regarded by a boy as a far better kind of amusement than even 
the making of discordant noises with two pieces of wood, and boys are zealous 
at kite-flying as they are not at any other of the devices for bird-scaring. No 
doubt the small birds take the kite for a bird of prey; but it is not the least 
necessary that it shall accurately imitate the shape of a bird, as the kites 
imitate it which are sold for making partridges or grouse lie close. Any large 
thing floating in the air seems to convey to them terrible fears, so that they 
cease to steal the fruit for the time being. For fruit trees too large to protect 
with nets I consider kites, whenever the wind is blowing, to be the most useful 
bird-scarers of any, and am so impressed by the value of the acrial scarecrow 
that I have serious theughts of buying a small balloon, to be filled with coal 
gas, to scare the birds when it is calm.—Eastr Sussex. 
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